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BY DR PER JACOBSSON 


The second world war was the first in history 
to be financed by means of cheap money ; in Great 
Britain, as in Sweden, long-term government bor- 
rowing was mostly at the rate of 3 per cent.; in 
the United States the level was pushed down to 
2'/2 per cent.; while in Germany the bulk of the 
wartime financing was of a short-term character, 
the needs of permanent stability being sacrificed 
for the sake. of immediate advantages — as a 
matter of fact more apparent than real. 

As it had thus been shown that even the enorm- 
ous volume of war expenditure could be financed 
at relatively low rates, why, it was asked, should 
it not be possible to maintain such rates in time of 
peace with a view to facilitating economic and 
social progress? It does not need much reflection, 
however, to realise that the maintenance of the low 
wartime rates was dependent upon particular 
conditions, only existing in a strictly controlled 
war economy. On the one hand, the huge budget 
deficits, partly met by creation of credit, ensured 
great liquidity to the markets, and, on the other 
hand, the system of prchibitions and controls 
restricted investments to those useful for the war 
effort, with the result that private investments, in 
particular, were no longer influenced by the price 
to be paid for funds in the market. But a continu- 
ance of heavy budget deficits would soon bring 
financial ruin and economic disorganisation, while 
the perpetuation of wartime controls would ef- 
fectively stifle enterprise and thus retard or even 
prevent an improvement in general welfare. The 
question of the rate of interest, indeed, has once 
more to be considered in relation to an economy 
free from the peculiar wartime controls. For it 
will not do to pick out from the war economy 
such features as, for one reason or another, appear 
attractive, while omitting all the rationing and 
restrictions which the public so heartily dislikes. 
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In considering the question of the rate of 
interest in a relatively free economy carried on 
essentially by private enterprise, it should be ad- 
mitted that there are certain situations (listed 
below) in which a change in the rate will be of 
relatively little effect, especially since 2 to 3 per 
cent. must be regarded as the upper limit of 
increase for most countries in the western world. 


(1) Whenever there is a large budget deficit 
financed by the use of central-bank money 
and thus causing direct inflation, it is not 
to be expected that an increase in the rate 
even from 3 to 6 per cent. will make any 
material difference. In such a situation 
people will be willing to pay a high rate 
for money simply in order to acquire goods 
and other real assets (the things which in 
German are called “Sachwerte’’), this being 
the only way to avoid losses from inflation. 
If, moreover, at a time of budget deficits 
(or of a plentiful supply of liquid funds 
from other sources), abrupt and sharp in- 
creases were to be made in money wages, 
it would clearly be absurd to expect mone- 
tary stability from an increase in interest 
rates. 


(ii) From time to time machinery, etc. is revo- 
lutionised by startling inventions which it 
pays to exploit at almost any rate of in- 
terest. 


(iii) When stocks of raw materials have run 
down or plant and equipment have been in- 
sufficiently maintained (as is the case after 
a long war), every businessman will be anx- 
ious to restock and re-equip his enterprise 
at an early date; and even relatively high 
interest will then not prevent a heavy de- 
mand for credit. Faced with such a situation, 
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the authorities are likely to rely partly on 
quantitative restrictions and will, therefore, 
only gradually abolish their wartime con- 


trols. 


When, in the period immediately following the 
second world war, businessmen in Great Britain 
were asked, in a questionnaire prepared by a 
group of economists, whether considerations as to 
the level of interest influenced them in their de- 
cisions regarding enlargement of their activities, 
etc., it is not surprising to find that they usually 
attached little importance to the rate of interest. 
But that does not rule out the possibility that in 
more normal circumstances even moderate changes 
in interest rates may have a substantial ef fect. 

There are, in fact, certain fields of activity 
sensitive to alterations in interest rates. It is, for 
instance, generally admitted that the interest level 
exerts an influence on the volume of building (be- 
cause of the large amounts of capital involved and 
the relatively long life of houses), but it is not 
always realised what a large proportion of current 
investments is generally accounted for by building 
activity. Even at the peak of the railway con- 
struction in the United States in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century the building of houses 
represented about one-half of the value of all 
capital investments resulting from the employment 
both of national savings and of resources bor- 
rowed abroad. 

The level of interest rates is also a determining 
factor in calculating the profitability of other 
large-scale constructions, such as electric power 
stations, requiring much initial capital outlay. 
The two groups of investments already mentioned 
will often absorb 60 per cent. or more of all 
current savings. 

Another important question concerns the shift 
in investments between government bonds and 
other capital assets. With government debts on 
their present scale, such movements give rise to a 
complex of questions which can in no way be 
neglected. Suppose a particular venture would give 
a yield of (say) 7 per cent. while government 
bonds yield 5 per cent. The difference between 
the two rates may not be sufficiently important 
to outweigh the risk involved in starting the bus- 
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iness in question; but if the yield of government 
bonds were only at the rate of 3 per cent. the 
profits expected from the business venture would 
be more than twice the income derived from 
government bonds — a very substantial dif- 
ference. 

In general, account must be taken of the in- 
fluence which the rate of interest exerts on capital 
values (i. e. as a “capitalisation factor”). When 
during the last two years the Sveriges Riksbank, 
by its purchases, supported the quotations of 
government bonds at a yield of 3 per cent., savings 
banks and some other institutions sold out a great 
part of their holdings of government bonds, in- 
vesting the proceeds largely in mortgages which 
would give them one-half to one per cent. more 
per annum. Had the Riksbank withdrawn its sup- 
port from the bond market, with the result that 
the quotations dropped to (say) 80 (correspond- 
ing to an effective yield of 3°/« per cent.), the 
savings banks and the other institutions would 
have been much less inclined to sell out, since 
they might have reckoned that in a few years’ 
time, when the business trend had turned, the 
bonds would again be quoted at 100; it would have 
required a very high immediate gain to make up 
for the loss of 20 per cent. in the capital value. 
It would seem beyond doubt that a withdrawal 
of the Riksbank’s support, causing a rise in 
interest rates, would have had a very considerable 
effect on the amount of credits granted and con- 
sequently on the volume of investments in Swe- 
den. 

Differences in interest levels are apt to exert an 
influence on international movements of capital, 
partly because transactions affecting several count- 
ries tend to be financed in the market with the 
lowest rates. In the past three years there has not 
been much latitude for shifts in financing but, 
even so, reports from the Belgian and other 
markets give the impression that changes in in- 
terest rates have not been without influence on 
the flow of funds from one country to another 
and that they have really helped to restore equili- 
brium in the capital account of the balance of 
payments. 

Finally, some importance should be attached to 
the psychological influence of changes in interest 
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rates, an increase being likely to act as a warning 
with regard to the state of business generally, 
while a reduction in the rate strikes a more hopeful 
note. If rates were to be kept absolutely fixed over 
long periods, central banks would lose one of their 
most flexible means of influencing monetary 
trends. It is also well to remember that a strenigth- 
ening of financial controls, affecting the volume 
of purchasing power, will usually permit the 
abolition of many existing hindrances to foreign 
trade and thus strengthen the ties of free interna- 
tional intercourse, while physical controls (and 
especially exchange controls) tend to intensify the 
trend towards nationalistic insulation. It is, there- 
fore, encouraging to find that the practice of 
monetary authorities, as well as the opinions of 
leading economists, is increasingly swinging round 
to financial controls including a greater reliance 
on interest rates as one of the instruments of 
monetary management. 

It is not the case that those who deny the in- 
fluence of the rate of interest can cite the late 
Lord Keynes as one of their supporters. On the 
contrary, he attached great importance to the 
effect of changes in credit conditions and in the 
rate of interest in particular; only he believed 
current savings before 1939 to be more than ade- 
quate, necessitating the maintenance of very low 
rates, especially if full employment was restored. 
After the wartime destruction of capital assets 
and the marked decline in the post-war flow of 
savings, even with full employment, Keynes, had 
he lived, would logically have been in favour of a 
higher interest level. It is perhaps interesting to 
recall that it was not Keynes who discovered that 
central banks, by their interventions in the mar- 
kets, could influence the actual level of interest 
rates. Swedish economists had been insistent on 
that point long before Keynes: Gustav Cassel had 
said it before 1914 and Knut Wicksell had, even 
before 1g00, made the possibility of such an in- 
fluence a cardinal point of his monetary theory. 
According to Wicksell, the market rate of interest 
was subject to a number of diverse influences, in- 
cluding the action of central banks, but he did not 
think central banks should be in a position to act 
arbitrarily ; for there was a natural rate of interest 
related principally to the supply of capital goods 
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in each particular country; if the banks quoted a 
higher rate than the natural rate, the result would 
be a fall in prices, but if they maintained too low 
a rate an inflationary rise in prices would ensue. 
The mistake of many so-called modern  eco- 
nomists is not that they think central banks can 
influence the level of interest rates but that they 
attribute to the central banks the power to fix 
almost any interest rate arbitrarily and with im- 
punity. (Incidentally, Oscar Wilde said that the 
great danger of being too modern is that one so 
soon gets old-fashioned.) 


To return to developments in Sweden, the 
purchase by the Riksbank of more than S. Kr. 
3,000 million of gilt-edged securities to enforce a 
rate of 3 per cent. has been accompanied by an 
undue volume of investments, equivalent to as 
much as 30 per cent. of the gross national product 
(20 per cent. being a more normal figure). But 
“new houses cannot be built with old government 
bonds”, as a high Swedish official is reported to 
have said. Since all the capital required for the 
volume of investments in Sweden could not be 
provided by current savings, the burden fell on 
the monetary reserves, which went down from 
about S. Kr. 3,000 million in 1945 to some S. Kr. 
700 million in the summer of 1948 (less than 
S. Kr. 350 million being in gold and dollars). 
This tremendous drop in the reserves forced the 
Swedish Government to impose tighter and tighter 
trade restrictions, which in the end have involved 
a cuttingdown of imports of raw materials and 
of machinery, especially from the United States. 

The reason why those in power in Sweden have 
been against any increase in the interest level has 
been their desire not to cause the slightest rise in 
the rents charged for flats and houses, the policy 
being to maintain rents at the 1939 level (while 
as a matter of fact, a rise by one half per cent. in 
the mortgage rates would not increase the cost 
of living by one per cent.). In other countries, one 
of the principal considerations prompting the 
continuance of cheap money has been the wish to 
keep down the burden of public debts. Moreover 
— especially in the United States — the authori- 
ties have been afraid of permitting a drop in the 
quotations for government bonds, because many 
of the banks and other financial institutions which 
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during the war were pressed to subscribe heavily 
to such bonds would run into balance-sheet trouble 
if their holdings could not be booked at their full 
par value. The Federal Reserve System has helped 
to bring about an increase in short term rates but 
has from time to time bought long-term Govern- 
ment bonds in the market, giving support to an 
interest level of 2'/2 per cent. It was recognised 
that such purchases might have certain undesir- 
able consequences of an inflationary character, but 
many had hoped that these concequences would be 
neutralised by the realisation of a large budget 
surplus; and, indeed, for the fiscal year 1947—48 
the Federal budget closed with a surplus of 
$8,400 million — the largest ever known in the 
United States or in any other country. But the 
general level of commodity prices nevertheless 
rose by over 10 per cent. and the fear of inflation 
persisted. The conclusion would seem to be that 
budget policy cannot wholly take over the role 
of credit policy, the latter playing an independent 
part side by side with the former. This is further 
exemplified by Belgium, where in 1947 the budget 
had not yet been wholly balanced but a restric- 
tive credit policy helped to maintain equilibrium. 
It is, of course, not claimed that a deficit or a 
surplus in the budget is of no consequence but 
only that public finance cannot replace credit 
policy. 

Reliance on the realisation of budget surpluses 
would seem to entail a rather exaggerated con- 
fidence in the wisdom and courage of the ordinary 
run of politicians. In the fiscal year 1948—49 
the budget in the United States will already have 
ceased to show a surplus, although boom con- 
ditions still prevail. This need not in itself bring 
about inflation, provided an appropriate credit 
policy is followed — witness the experience of 
other countries. In a more general way, it may be 
noted that, whenever a surplus in the budget is 
obtained through almost confiscatory taxation of 
higher incomes, the result may actually be a 
reduction in the volume of private savings, especi- 
ally if at the same time more money is left in the 
hands of the bulk of the population (for instance, 
through abolition of the turnover tax) and cur- 
rently spent. The anti-inflationary effect would 
be more certain if the budget surplus were 


achieved through a substantial reduction in govern- 
ment expenditure; but this has only rarely been 
the case. Finally, the effects which the rate of 
interest produces on capital values and movements 
of funds are not brought about to the same extent 
by changes in the budget. 

As financial control takes the place of physical 
controls, the volume of monetary purchasing pow- 
er must not be unduly increased. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that under the present 
boom conditions central banks should rigorously 
abstain from pumping fresh funds into the market 
by purchases of government bonds. Once such 
practices have ceased, it will be possible to tell 
what is the proper rate of interest in the market. 
In Switzerland, the National Bank and the Fede- 
ral Ministry of Finance have in recent years sold 
gold and gold coins to the amount of about Sw. 
frcs 1,500 million, thus absorbing funds from 
the home market. At the same time, interest rates 
have risen, but only by */: to */2 per cent. this being 
sufficient to ensure equilibrium. On the London 
market the acceptance by Sir Stafford Cripps of 
the 3 per cent. level for government bonds, instead 
of the 2'/s per cent. level at which his predecessor 
had aimed, rapidly gave a new note of balance to 
the whole financial structure. Through the advent 
of Marshall aid, the capital markets of countries 
with a balanced budget are receiving additional 
resources which should make it possible for the 
balance to be restored by means of a relatively 
moderate increase in the level of interest rates. 

Where, on the other hand, the budget has not 
yet been balanced and the need of capital is great, 
as is the case in Italy, interest rates have to be 
raised more appreciably. Thus, government bonds 
in Italy yield about 5 per cent. and commercial 
credits cost 6 to 8 per cent. This policy has, on 
the whole, been very successful, the free-market 
rate for the dollar, for instance, having been 
brought back from about Lit. goo at the beginning 
of 1947 to about Lit. 600 in the summer of 1948. 

The 18th Annual Report of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, published in June 1948, 
finds that its review of monetary and credit con- 
ditions in the world “leaves an impression of all- 
round reaction against an extreme ease of money 
— with only one or two obvious exceptions. More 
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attention has been paid to monetary means of 
control in addition to those direct physical controls 
already in existence”. It further finds that in- 
creases in interest rates which have taken place 
“are moderate and cannot be considered inappro- 
priate in the present atmosphere of full employ- 
ment, with production reaching the limits of capa- 
city; but the danger of further inflation is by 
no means completely over; the falling-off of 
small savings in a number of countries is not the 
least significant warning that private thrift needs 
to be encouraged and that an essential factor in 
the hands of the economy must always be an ade- 
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quate formation of genuine savings out of current 
income”’, 

Indeed the successful execution of the European 
Recovery Program requires the adoption of a 
flexible credit policy after the rigid conditions 
enforced during the war. But credit is akin to 
confidence; and to consider a broader aspect, 
the re-application of financial controls character- 
istic of a peace economy presupposes for its full 
success a restoration of real peace with settled 
political conditions in the individual countries and 
in their relations with one another. 


Bitaiuisalalt.N oO) Bes Eibaes WED To. 
SIM ONC Cl OF aE NA BIS 


BY P. BRUNDELL, DEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN AB., STOCKHOLM 


An attempt to give a detailed account of the 
distribution of Swedish bonds has a double object. 
One may perhaps think first of the distribution 
according to borrowers. No difficulties are en- 
countered in arriving at a reliable statement in 
this respect. For a long time the Swedish Banking 
Association has been publishing regular statistics 
covering bonds issued, distributed over the various 
classes of borrowers, as also amortisations and 
repayments of loans. It is obviously considerably 
more difficult to present fully exact particulars 
concerning the other side of the distribution 
problem, viz. regarding the different groups of 
bond holders. For this purpose there are no 
private or public statistics to draw on, but the 
compilation must be made on the basis of partt- 
.culars obtained from various sources, which do not 
always allow of comparison but must be subjected 
to certain corrections. As there do not exist for 
some categories of investors any collected informa- 
tion at all to draw upon, one can only base oneself 
on more or less vague assumptions. It should, 


however, be noted that in these cases the amounts 
concerned are relatively insignificant. As a matter 
of fact the main features of the distribution of 
the stock of bonds over the various categories of 
investors may be regarded as fairly well known. 

The table on p. 54 gives a statement of the out- 
standing bond loans, which it has been possible 
to make retrospective thanks to the regular statis- 
tics referred to above, thus enabling a comparison 
with the pre-war period to be made. 

The first point that strikes the eye in consider- 
ing this table is the appreciable rise experienced 
by the outstanding stock of bonds since the time 
before the war. As may be seen from the table, 
it has more than doubled. The increase falls to a 
predominant extent on a single category, namely 
Swedish Government loans, the total of which 
more than quadrupled during the war owing to 
provisions for defence. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out for the sake of clearness, 
that the figure given of 7,487 million kronor does 
not represent all the borrowing by the Treasury 
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Table 1. Outstanding bonds and debentures. 


1. In millions of kronor 


*/: 1938 3/12 1945 3*/12 1946 3*/22 1947 


Swedish Government’. 1,841 7,293 7,969 7,487 
Mortgage Institutions . 1,919 2,502 2,630 2,937 
Mimictpalities ean 403 561 616 705 

Industrial and Commu- 
nications Undertakings 1,119 610 595 817 
Total 5,292 10,966 11.810 11,946 

* Of which premium 
oudSe-er ae. 260 1,095 1,123 5 a) 


2. In % of all loans 
Swedish Government’. 34.8 66.5 67.5 62.7 


Mortgage Institutions . 36.3 22.8 22.3 24.6 
Municipalities . ... 7.8 5-1 5.2 5-9 

Industrial and Commu- 
nications Undertakings 21.1 5.6 5.0 6.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

* Of which premium 
OMENS 4 5 GG 4.9 10.0 9.5 Il.5 

Do. in % of Govern- 
Mente! OANS Sam. wmEELOLO 15.0 14.8 16.0 


but only that part of it that has taken the form of 
bonds. The total national debt amounted at the 
end of last year to 11,287 million kronor, the 
amount then comprising, imter alia outstanding 
treasury bills. It is interesting to note how the 
premium bonds, in spite of — or it might perhaps 
be more correct to say because of — their lottery 
character not only could keep abreast of the Go- 
vernment’s other long term borrowing but towards 
the close of the period were even in a position to 
increase their proportion in it. In this connection, 
it should be kept in mind that this form of bor- 
rowing is for the Treasury the cheapest one of 
the kind we are here concerned with. 

The second category in the table comprises both 
the semi-official mortgage establishments (The 
Royal Swedish Mortgage Bank, The Swedish 
Cities Mortgage Bank, The Residential Mortgage 
Bank of Sweden, and the Swedish Ship’s Mort- 
gage Bank) and the private joint stock companies 
authorised to issue bonds against security of real 
estate and leasehold ground. In this section, too, 
there is a not inconsiderable rise of the total 
amount of outstanding bonds, due to the lively 
building activity that set in with State support 
during the war and appreciably intensified since 
the war ended. 


The third category also, municipalities, displays: 
increased borrowing during the war. That the 
increase for this category is not greater compared 
with the Government (70 % in the former case 
against 306 % in the latter) is naturally associated 
with the fact that the chief burden of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure laid on the Community by 
the war and its consequences had to be borne by 
the State, mainly in the form of expenditures on 
defence. As in the case of the State, it applies also 
to the municipalities, among which in this con- 
nection the county councils are reckoned, that bond. 
borrowings represent only a part of the debts. 
incurred. As regards the municipalities, the total 
debt at the close of 1945 amounted to 2,034 million 
kronor, bonded loans therefore constituting only 
about 25 %. 

The industrial and communications undertak- 
ings, constituting the last category in the table, 
display quite a different picture with a decrease 
in the total outstanding stock of bond debt since 
the period before the war. The grounds for this 
may be sought partly in the relatively good eco- 
nomic situation during the war, partly in the 
reduction of inventories, caused in many branches 
of industry by the blockade, and partly by new 
investments in plant being largely suspended 
during the war. The lowest amount — 595 million 
kronor, representing only about half of pre-war 
figures — was reached at the close of 1946. Since 
then a swing over has taken place and a pro- 
nounced rise has set in, which would appear to 
have been still further accentuated so far this. 
year. Naturally this rise is in the first place as- 
sociated with the facility of replacing stocks that 
had been partially exhausted, provided by the free 
import possibilities allowed at the beginning of 
the postwar period. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that credits by commercial banks to- 
industrial and communications undertakings dur- 
ing November 1947 amounted to approximately 
2,000 million kronor. 

How is the stock of outstanding bonds dealt 
with above distributed over the various categories 
of investors? It has already been stated in the 
introduction that one hundred per cent exactness. 
is unfortunately not possible to attain. The table 
on p. 55 furnishes a statement of distribution for- 
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those aspects that are fairly well known. To 


attempt, as with bond issuers, to draw up a com- 


parative statement for bond holders going some 
years back is both associated with considerable 


difficulty and to some extent superfluous. 


Table 2. Bond holdings of various institutions. 


(Amounts of insurance funds or deposits as the case may be 


are given in brackets). 


In millions of kronor. 


Zz. Insurance Institutions. 


Insurance Companies . . . . . 3,000 (6,080) 
National Pensions Fund .. . 407 (910) 
State Insurance Office 140 3,547 (200) 
2. Savings Banks. (6,206) 
BOndSOWNEMI ec sos s sm) 1,149 
Bonds held in pledge 65 1,214 
3. Commercial Banks. (7,506) 
Bondsrowned@-2 <6. we ds 426 
Bonds held in pledge .... 447 873 
4. Post Office 
Post Office Savings Bank .. . 968 (1,732) 
OGCUNSELO at tea ey wa ctn so & 394 1,362 (1,134) 


5. Riksbanken. (The Bank of Sweden) 1,407 


Bonds held in pledge .... 7O 1,477 


6. Mortgage Institutions 


Bonds deposited by the Govern- 
ment as guarantee funds. . . 287 287 


Total 8,760 


Note. Where figures are not available for 31st Dec. 1947, 
the latest figures available have been given. For the insurance 


companies, figures for 31st Dec. 1947 have been estimated 


on the basis of earlier statistics. 


First, let us make an incidental comment regard- 
ing this table. Whereas the private insurance 
companies and the State insurance institutions 
have largely the same proportion of funds invested 
in bonds, there is a pronounced difference be- 
tween the bond holdings of the private savings 
banks in relation to deposits and those of the 
State Post Office Savings Bank. As may be 
seen, the percentage as regards the private savings 
banks in this respect is 18.5 % whereas the 
Post Office Savings Bank’s investments in bonds 
amount to 56 % of the total amount of deposits. 
The fact that corresponding figures for the com- 
cercial banks is as low as 6 % is naturally as- 
sociated in the first place with the efforts of 
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these banks to obtain interest on their deposited 
funds by direct loans to industrial life. The very 
considerable Riksbank holdings of bonds at the 
time of accounting may be regarded as temporary, 
as almost the entire amount arose in the course 
of 1947 as a result of ‘market operations”, which 
indeed to begin with were considered as a purely 
temporary feature and in any case were not in- 
tended to leave any more permanent traces on the 
Riksbank balance. Nevertheless, the holdings have 
still further been increased and at the end of 
August this year amounted to 3,095 million kro- 
nor, but this amount unlike the item in table 2 
also comprises the Riksbank’s holdings of treasury 
bills. Separation of the items occurs only in the 
accounts for the whole year. That the Post Giro 
should consider it advisable to invest in bonds 
almost 30 % of the holdings of its depositors, 
exclusively on sight demand, is as plain evidence 
as possible of the stability of the Post Giro busi- 
ness, which has displayed uninterrupted advance 
ever since its introduction around 1920. 

To return to the table itself, this shows a bond 
holding of 8,760 million kronor, while the total 
outstanding stock of bonds at the same date 
amounted, as per table 1, to 11,946 million kr. It 
would, however, be a premature conclusion to 
suppose that the difference unaccounted for, 
amounting to 3,186 million kr., would represent 
the bond holdings of the mass of the public. This 
is far from being the case. In point of fact, there 
are quite a number of other items of the same 
nature as those tabled above. Below an attempt 
will be made to determine the amounts of the most 
essential of these items and generally to present 
an account of certain shortcomings in statistics 
such as may likewise explain some of the dif- 
ferences in amounts. 

1) Many joint stock companies hold Swedish bonds 
to varying amounts. An estimate of 150 million kr. for 


the total holdings would seem not to be any exagge- 
ration. 

2) Before the first world war, foreign holdings of 
Swedish bonds were very considerable. Thus it was 
reckoned in 1908 that no less than 89 % of the out- 
standing Swedish Government bonds and 53 % of the 
whole range of Swedish bonds were in foreign hands. 
It is true that since then — mainly during the first 
world war — the greater part of these have been brought 
back to Sweden, but there still exists a certain holding 
of Swedish bonds abroad, estimated at 150 million kro- 
nor. 
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3) At all times there is reckoned to be a certain 
amount of Government premium bonds lying unsold in 
the National Debt Office and with its commissioners 
(sellers by instalment) and with private firms (pledged). 
It should be possible to estimate this amount at 75 mil- 
lion kr. 

4) Provident societies (including sick funds and 
foundations) have considerable holdings of bonds, which 
should not be below 450 million kr. 

5) Charitable and scientific institutions often have 
their funds invested in bonds. An estimate of the total 
amount thus held at 100 million kr. would not seem to 
be an overstatement. It should be recalled that this group 
contains the Nobel Foundation, which alone has a bond 
holding of about 28 million kr. 

6) In the above statement of the large bond holders, 
exactly known in extent, the bonds are recorded at 
their book values with the respective institutions, except 
as the regards the Post Office holdings which are given 
at nominal value. At the same time it is known that 
the book value in the Post Office lies 4 % below the 
nominal. If this percentage be taken as a standard for 
the other institutions given, except the Riksbank and 
the mortgage institutions, it would mean that the total 
amount given for those institutions (5,634 million kr.) 
should be raised by 225 million kr. if they are to be 
comparable with the particulars of the statement dealing 
with outstanding bonds, which obviously is only con- 
cerned with nominal values. 


Altogether, the additions and corrections thus 
made amount to 1,150 million kr., which amount 
should be deducted from the above mentioned 
unaccounted difference of 3,186 million kr. be- 
tween outstanding bonds and known holders. There 
remains a balance of 2,036 million kr., regarding 
the placing of which the only guide is vague as- 


Watsdievlae 


Saving occurs in so many different forms that 
it is almost impossible to arrive at a definite 
estimate as to how great the collected total of 
savings may be. Saving in its wider meaning com- 
prises not only deposits in bank accounts, payment 
of insurance premiums and purchase of securities, 
but also payment of debts, monetary investment 
in dwelling houses and the procuring of various 
plant and equipment for carrying on business or 
for personal use. The diminution of the value of 
money has caused the holdings of savers to 


sumptions not to say pure guesswork. It may 
well be nearest the truth, if it be assumed that 
the main part of this amount is in the hands of 
the public, i. e., in private ownership. In this con- 
nection, however, it should be remembered that 
the premium loans included in the statistics of 
outstanding bond loans for an amount of 1,372 
million kr. have for the most part, let us say 1,000 
million kr., found a market with private persons. 
A large part of these bonds, however, is pledged 
and therefore the investment by the public in pre- 
mium bonds can perhaps not be estimated at a 
higher amount than about 800 million kr. Of the 
remaining amount of 2,036 million kr. there 
would then be left something over 1,200 million 


kr. as representing the Swedish public’s holdings 
of bonds in the real sense or some 13 % of the 
whole stock of outstanding bonds, exclusice of the 
premium bonds. A good part of this final balance 
is obviously to be found in large private fortunes 


including estates of persons deceased, and it is 
found therefore that the ordinary bonds are of 
rather inferior importance as a form of saving 
for the mass of the public. For the purpose of 
comparison it may be recalled that total deposits 
in the savings banks and the Post Office Savings 
Bank amount to a sum more than seven times as 
large, as may be seen from table 2. 


SAVING 


display pronounced rise in comparison with the 
period prior to the war. If, however, the figures 
are given in the same value of money, it is found 
that the increase has often only been apparent. 
In many cases, indeed, the saving has even been 
negative, due to changes in values resulting from 
the taxation and interest policy applied. Moreover, 
in respect of a large number of ways of saving it 
may be said that statistics are lacking and in fact 
cannot be produced. 

Therefore, when discussing saving one must 
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most often be content with talking about that 
kind of saving that is most easily apparent, name- 
ly payments into banks and insurance institu- 
tions. But even this “visible saving” cannot be 
entirely regarded as real saving. If a farmer sells 
woodland or cattle and banks the sales price, this 
has not resulted in any fresh saving, andthe 
same applies to bank deposits by industrial under- 
takings of income derived from working up their 
stocks of material. Both these phenomena, as also 
the withdrawal of money from the banks for 
renewal of stocks of goods etc. have at times oc- 
curred to a large extent in Sweden and this has 
made the statistics an uncertain guide respecting 
the real significance of the visible saving. 

But the greatest source of error in these sta- 
tistics is, of course, the fall in the value of money. 
As may be seen from the survey given in a table 
here, bank deposits and insurance establishments’ 
funds increased in the ten year period 1937—1947 
from 12,100 to 22,400 million kronor, or by no 
less than some 85 %. The greater part of this 
increase, however, is unreal, seeing that the money 
value fell during the period 1937—1947 by °*/s. 
The real increase in savings during this period is 
reduced to 15 % only. This figure is reached by 
converting the statistical figures for 1947 into 
the money value of 1937, which gives the results 
following on next colonne. 

Thus the real increase for the whole of the 
visible saving is 15 %. For the commercial banks 
and the insurance companies the increase is 17 % 


Deposits in banks and funds of insurance institutions 


1937 and 1947, in 1937 money value. 
(Million kr.) 


Increase(+) 

1937 1947 or pee 
Savings Banks) 406 i aot 3,523 3,879 + 10% 

Post Office Savings Bank 558 1,056 = + 89% © 
Total Savings Banks 4,081 4,935 + 21% 
Insurance Companies 3,242  *)3,800 +17% 
The Pension Fund ..... 815 569 — 30% 
Total Insurance Institutions 4,057 4,369 + 8% 
Conimercial Banks... + Le 3,999 4,691 +17% 
Grand total 12,137 13,995 + 15% 


*) Estimated amount. 


and for the savings banks 10 %. The pronounced 
rise of the Post Office Savings Bank is shown 
by increase of real value for deposited funds of 
no less than 89 %, while the real value of the 
pension fund dropped 30 %, due to the cessation 
of allocation of new funds for other purposes 
than the voluntarily subscribed insurances. 

Incidentally it may be said that these figures 
for increase of savings are probably too high. 
For the conversion to 1937 money value the of- 
ficial cost of living index has been employed, 
which may be expected rather to give too low a 
measure for rise in prices and fall in money value. 
Moreover, many sums of money now standing as 
bank deposits are not long term bank deposits 
in the ordinary sense but are destined to be con- 
verted into goods etc., when greater facilities are 
available. 


Bank Deposits and Insurance Institution Funds 1937—1947. 


31/12 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 I 1946 | 1947 | 1937 1947 
Million kronor % % 
i | 
| Savings Banks. 5% 3,523| 3,685] 3,679] 3,596| 3,808) 4,137] 4,611 | 4,961 | 5,468} 5,893] 6,206|| 29.0] 27.7 
Post Office Savings Bank | 558) 618) 628 649| 743| 908/ 1,111] 1,269] 1,393] 1,559 1,689 || 4.6] 7.5 
Total Savings Banks | 4,081| 4,303] 4,307| 4,245] 4,551] 5,045| 5,722] 6,230| 6,861] 7,452) 7,895] 33-6] 35.2 
Insurance Companies. .| 3,242] 3,447) 3,650 3,842] 4,090} 4,368) 4,668] 4,958] 5,304] 5,692|*6,080] 26.7] 27.2 
The Pension Fund 815 840 843| 848] 853 859| 867 882| 899| 905] 910] 67| 4.1 
Total Insurance ; 
Institutions 4,057 4,287 4,493 4,690 | 4,943 5,227 55535 5,840 6,203 6,597 6,990 33-4] 31.3 
| 

Commercial Banks. . 3,999 | 4,259| 4.401 | 4,321| 4,879] 5,157] 5,762| 6,377] 68471 7,112] 7,506] 33.0] 33-5 
Grand total | 12,137 | 12,849 | 13,201 | 13,256 | 14,373 15,429 | 17,C19 | 18,447 | 19,911 | 21,161 | 22,391 | 100.0|100.0 


1 Estimated amount. 
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But even if the figure given of 15 % be accepted 
as a measure of the increase in visible savings in 
the past 10 years, the figure is not impressive. The 
savings funds in question are interest bearing 
and even at such low rates of interest as 2 % 
and 2'/2 %, the interest for 10 years should have 
increased the capital by 22 and 28 % respectively. 
In addition, the saving should have grown at the 
same tate as the population increase, amounting 
during the 10 year period to 9 %. Summing up, 
it may be said that the increase of visible savings 
is in round figures only half as great as interest 
and population increment should have caused. 

Nor does what is known concerning other 
forms of saving than bank holdings and insur- 
ances give evidence of any particularly active 
saving among the general public. In another place 
in this number it is shown that bonds have not 
found any great spread among the public. Ex- 
ceptions are some of the defence bonds and the 
premium bonds, which are pledged against loans 
to no small extent. Thus saving in bonds as 
regards the general public cannot raise the figure 
for “visible savings” more than a few per cent. 
Stocks and shares constitute a form of saving still 
less utilised by the general public. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that large savings have 
occurred by the investment of considerable sums 
in the building of villas, personally owned homes 
and other forms. But an appreciable part of house 
building has also been financed by means of loans. 

Visible savings not only represent by far the 
greatest part of saving by the public, they are 
also from a general point of view particularly 
important, as they constitute an important source 
of supply of capital to industrial life, including 
a large part of building work. Whether present 
saving is to be considered sufficient or insuf- 
ficient depends therefore largely on the expecta- 
tions entertained concerning the developments and 
capital requirements of industrial life. 

It is known that production for many years has 
been increasing by around three per cent. per 
annum. This observation was made long ago by 
Professor Cassel, who later in the October 1939 
number of this Review demonstrated that his 
thesis had been confirmed by a number of com- 
prehensive inquiries. Professor Hégbom’s well- 


known calculations relating to the world’s produc- 
tion of various products fixed the annual rise in 
production for the raw materials lead, pig-iron and 
copper at 3.6, 4.5 and 5.9 % respectively. The 
wellknown American statistician Carl Snyder cal- 
culated that the world’s volume of production in 
the years 1865—1914 increased on the average 
3.15 % per year. And Cornell University has 
fixed increase of production in the United States 
for the period 1839—1914 at 4.03 % per year. 
That the rise in production in the last-named case 
exceeds the average for the world should largely 
be attributed to the special stimulus the United 
States enjoyed in this period through immigration 
and supply of capital from abroad. 

Reconstruction work after the destruction of 
the world war has made a good start in many 
quarters, and the least that may be expected of a 
peaceful development is that the material progress 
will at least regain its old rhythm. A rise in pro- 
duction of at least 3 % per annum, however, 
means an increase of capital and income by not 
less than 35 % for each decade. Seen in the light 
of this experience the increase of Swedish sa- 
vings by only 15 % appears extremely unsatis- 
factory. 

Nevertheless, one cannot simply without further 
consideration take the visible savings on the one 
hand and the capital working in industry on the 
other as being equal. This means that the question 
of the necessity of savings for increase in pro- 
duction is not answered solely by what is said 
above. But it has been shown that savings by the 
public are insufficient even from the consumers’ 
own point of view. Consumers’ incomes, as is 
known, exceed the present consumption outlays 
by very considerable amounts. This has, indeed, 
led to an extensive savings campaign with the 
collaboration of various national movements in 
order to bind by general saving the greatest pos- 
sible part of this buying surplus and thus also 
suppress the danger of inflation. In Swedish 
banking circles hardly any appreciable results of 
this savings campaign have been observed. It is 
known that the work has largely been directed to 
placing premium bonds with the contemplated 
savers. Any considerable results of these efforts 
were hardly to be anticipated, seeing that the 


market for premium bonds is at present charac- 
terised by greater offer than inquiry and by 
falling quotations, partly below par. 

It would appear to be beyond question that no 
pronounced rise in saving has been attained, 
despite the fact that this was the general desire. 
Why, therefore, was not the interest raised? The 
answer is that it was not believed that a rise of 
interest would stimulate saving. No investigation 
into this question has been made and no objective 
support for the view has been presented. 

Presumably this judgment has been founded 
on the fact that depositors’ balances, e. g., in the 
savings banks, have grown from year to year, ap- 
parently unaffected by all changes in the econom- 
ic situation, apart from the pronounced increases 
in the inflation periods during and following the 
two world wars. The regular increase in deposited 
funds, however, in normal times is mainly due to 
interest. On the thousands of millions we are 
here concerned with the increments of interest 
are so considerable that they overshadow any more 
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moderate fluctuations in the relations between 
deposits in and withdrawals from the banks by 
the public. Yet it is the excess of deposits or 
withdrawals that constitutes the real measure of 
the public’s will to save, 

As regards the savings banks, a comparison of 
deposits and withdrawals has been made in the 
chart reproduced here. On it is a curve showing 
the whole amount on deposits (including accrued 
interest) year by year in the period 1890—1947. 
Another curve shows for each year the surplus 
of deposits over withdrawals, cumulative from 
1861 inclusive, 7. e., the differens year by year 
between the public’s deposits for the whole 
period beginning with 1861 and the withdrawals in 
those years. The inflation periods during and just 
after the two world wars are indicated by hatched 
sections on the chart. 

Leaving out of account these two inflation 
periods, it will be seen that the surplus of deposits 
as a rule grew in the period from the beginning 
of the statistics up to the outbreak of the first 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 
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world war, when interest the whole time exceeded 
4 %. It should be observed that the real growth of 
the savings banks came at an earlier stage. On the 
other hand, in the period between the world wars, 
when interest was lowered to 2'/2 %, withdrawals 
from the savings banks were greater than the 
deposits. In the years 1930—1932 the annual mean 
interest on deposits varied between 4.11 and 4.32 %, 
but in the years 1935—1939 it was between 
2.45 and 2.60 %. From the first of these periods 
to the second the accumulated surplus of deposits 
fell from a mean of 746 to a mean of 626 million 
kronor, that is by approximately 16 %. As the 
between wars period was characterised by a well 
stabilised price level and a favourable economic 
situation, particularly at the close of the 1930s, 


it is extremely remarkable that the withdrawals 
from the savings banks should then have exceeded 
the deposits. Can there be any other tenable ground 
of explanation than that the savers found the low 
interest inadequate? No group of the community 
has been so badly treated in recent years as the 
millions of savers, whose income from interest 
has fallen in real value and has been still further 
diminished by taxation. Is there not reason to 
consider whether some small raising of interest 
on deposits might not be to public advantage? Is 
it desirable in present conditions continually to 
defer investigation into the significance of the 
rate of interest for the formation of capital and 
for public progress? 
Er: 


SUGAR BEET BREEDING 


BY J. RASMUSSON, PH. D., 
THE SWEDISH SUGAR COMPANY'S BEET BREEDING INSTITUTE, HILLESHOG 


Last year we might have celebrated the second 
centenary of the sugar beet’s first timid appearance 
in the sugar market. In 1747 the director of the 
Prussian Academy of Science, Marggraf, proved 
that the “sweet salt” contained in the beet was 
identical with the sugar which at that time mainly 
was produced from tropical sugar cane. The im- 
mediate result was that Marggraf’s discovery was 
put aside, although there must have been one or 
two inventive brains who considered the possibility 
of extracting the sugar and utilizing it for human 
consumption. But 50 years would elapse before 
the next step was taken. This happened when 
Marggraf’s successor, Achard, succeeded in ex- 
tracting the sugar and in chrystallizing it after 
evaporation of the syrup. Probably Achard was 
the first to extract the sugar from beets on a 
factory-scale. The economic result, however, was 
far from brilliant, and another 30 years were to 
go before a real sugar beet industry could be 


said to exist in Europe, first in France and subse- 
quently in Prussia. 

Quite naturally many difficulties had to be over- 
come in the beginning of production. Both pro- 
duction methods and cultural methods were primi- 
tive and the beet material was bad. A couple of 
figures might illustrate the subsequent develop- 
ment. A little more than 100 years ago one acre 
yielded a beet crop of 8—16 tons. The beets con- 
tained about 7—8 % sugar and 5—6 % of the 
weight was extracted. Consequently, the practical 
yield of one acre was .4—.8 tons. As a matter of 
fact an acre yields the same quantity of beets now- 
adays, but the sugar content has increased to be- 
tween 16 % and 18 % which means a production 
of 1.2—2.8 tons of sugar per acre and can be 
said to be an appreciable improvement. Counted 
in averages this means that the amount of sugar 
in one acre of beets has increased from 1 to 3 
tons. At the same time the extraction of sugar 
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practically attainable has increased from between 
60 and 70 % to between 80 and 85 % of the 
sugar contained in the beets. 

The increased quantity of sugar yielded by one 
acre is the result of, firstly, improved cultural 
methods and, secondly, improved hereditary char- 
acters of the beets. Of course it is extremely 
difficult to assess the relative parts played by 
the cultural methods and the hereditary characters 
of the beets in the improvement of the crops, 
the more so, as there is a certain amount of inter- 
action between these factors. The breeding adapts 
the beet to improved cultural methods and the 
cultural methods are improved to be adapted to 
new, better types of beets. The improvement of 
the sugar content from between 7 and 8 % to be- 
tween 16 and 18 % can, however, with certainty 
be ascribed to breeding, whereas improved cul- 
tural methods tend to decrease rather than increase 
the sugar content. 


Sugar beet improvement during the first cen- 
tury of beet-sugar production. 


The beets used for sugar production by Achard 
and his immediate successors were a variety called 
“the White Silesian Beet”. According to our 
present day standards they would be bad 
mangels. Analyses made about 1850 showed a 
sugar content of 7.5 % which is rather high for 
mangels. 

The methods for determining the sugar content 
were both primitive and laborious at that time. 
The observation had been made at the sugar- 
factories, however, that long, pointed beets, reach- 
ing far down in the soil were easier to process 
and had, usually, a higher sugar content than 
beets of the mangel type. To increase the sugar 
content therefore, the long, pointed types were 
selected for seed-production. This breeding had 
a certain although not very great amount of 
success. 

Greater success in the improvement of the sugar 
content was achieved with a variety called “Beta 
imperialis”, the Emperor Beet, bred by Knauer 
in the 1850-ies. This beet, also, is a result of selec- 
tion according to shape and mode of growth. It 
differs in many ways from its predecessors and 


seems to be derived from a cross between the 
White Silesian beet and the wild beet, Beta mari- 
tima. While the previous varieties give the im- 
pression of being bad mangels, from an agricul- 
tural point of view, the Beta imperialis clearly 
has the appearance of a sugar beet, though an 
inferior one. It was said to contain 10—11 % 
sugar and it seems to have been accepted very 
soon by the sugar-factories as a valuable im- 
provement. 

The next great improvement was achieved in 
1853, when Louis de Vilmorin started to use the 
polarimeter for the determination of the sugar 
content of the beets selected for seed growing. 
He also introduced into sugar beet breeding the 
so called family-breeding, a selection method 
keeping apart the various progenies of the in- 
dividual plants. The immediate result of his 
work was a new variety, Betterave améliorée, 
sprung from the White Silesian beet. Originally 
it seems to have had a sugar content of 10— 
II %, i. e. the same as Beta imperialis. 

Of course Vilmorin’s successful experiments 
resulted in the adoption of his methods by other 
breeders and about 1890 the best sugar beets had 
attained a sugar content of 13—14 %. At the 
same time the discovery was made, however, that 
a selection exclusively aiming at the improvement 
of the sugar content endangered the general pro- 
ductivity of the beet and the opinion was ar- 
rived at that the sugar content could not possibly 
be increased beyond 15—16 % without risking 
decreased crops. The course once taken was pur- 
sued, but with a view to improving other qualities 
beside the sugar content. In this way a sugar 
content of about 18 % was reached in 1910, The 
varieties with the highest production, however, 
had a sugar content of 16 % only, at that time. 


Modern sugar beet breeding. 


Modern genetics developed during the first de- 
cade of the 20th century and in some countries, 
i. a. in Sweden, this took place in very close co- 
operation with plant breeding. In the case of the 
sugar beet this resulted in a better insight in what 
happens in breeding and in changes in the tech- 
nique but not in the fundamental methods as Vil- 
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morin was, as regards selection methods, prac- 
tically very far ahead of his own time in 1850. 
The most characteristic aspect of modern beet 
breeding is the endeavour to attack the problem 
from various sides and to balance the different 
qualities of the beet with a view to making the 
type yield the highest possible quantity of sugar 
at the lowest possible cost. 

The beet grower and the technician both want 
the same thing, namely the highest possible yield 
of sugar per acre and the highest possible sugar 
content in the beet which means less work per 
pound of sugar for the grower and which makes 
the extraction of the sugar easier for the tech- 
nician. The importance of the sugar content is so 
great, that a beet with a sugar content of 16 % 
has to yield .1—.2 tons of sugar more per acre 
(= 4-8 % of the sugar yielded by the beet) than 
a beet with a sugar content of 17 % in order to 
keep the production at the same level. This fact 
gives rise to the dilemma already foreseen by 
the breeders in 1870, namely, breeders wish to 
attain the highest possible sugar content whereas 
a high sugar content has a very unpleasant 
tendency to decrease not only the total crop but 
also the total amount of sugar contained in the 
beet. Yet progress is slow but steady and soon 
we shall reach the point where a beet variety 
with a sugar content of 17 % yields as much 
sugar per acre as the best 16 % sugar beet. 
Thereby, we would not produce more sugar in 
the beet, but the increased sugar content implies 
that about .15 tons more of sugar can be ex- 
tracted from the beets of one acre at the same 
cost of production. 

In.addition, the beet grower has special de- 
mands, e. g. that the roots be smooth, not fangy 
but easily pulled, and that the beet has much leaf, 
all factors of importance to the harvesting and 
the transport of the beets. A difference of up 
to 50 % has been noted in the forces necessary 
for pulling beets of various varieties. 

The technician moreover wants the sugar to be 
as pure as possible, i. ce. the juice should contain 
sugar only, if possible, and but the smallest pos- 
sible amount of other organic and inorganic sub- 
stances such as proteins, certain easily soluble 
nitrogen compounds and the salts of sodium and 


potassium. It has been tried in Sweden to de- 
termine the quality of juices from different beet 
varieties used in field experiments by testing 
them in a specially constructed micro-factory. 

The aim has been in modern sugar beet im- 
provement to adopt various beet varieties to 
various cultural conditions in such a way that 
each variety gives a better result in its own breed- 
ing area than would a variety common for all 
breeding areas. Up to now this adaption has 
been involuntary as the different breeders have 
carried out their selection experiments in dif- 
ferent areas and thus only the most general 
features of this adaption to locality are known. 
It is well known i. a. that varieties bred in Po- 
land, Chechoslovakia or Russia have practically 
no chance of competing with local varieties in 
Sweden, Denmark or Holland and also that 
the Scandinavian varieties are less suitable for 
the other countries. Of late years some breeding 
institutes (7. a. the Swedish Hilleshog Institute) 
have been working systematically with the aim 
to produce varieties adapted to different con- 
ditions. 

A very important task of modern beet breeding 
is also the production of varieties resistant to 
the most dangerous beet diseases. This causes the 
work to be specially exciting as the parasites in a 
given area change after periods of varying length. 
It is therefore necessary never to relax one’s vigi- 
lance. Having succeeded in making a certain 
variety resistant against a disease the breeder has 
to expect that a new disease attains economic 
importance once one epidemic has ended. One of 
the most brilliant instances of so called resistance 
breeding originates from the USA. In certain 
districts, a leaf disease, curly top, caused by a 
virus, threatened to render beet growing impos- 
sible. Resistant varieties were successfully bred, 
however, and now sugar beets are produced in 
the mentioned areas. At present European sugar 
beet breeding has to fight the attacks of some very 
virulent parasites. As an example we can men- 
tion the so called virus-yellows, which is spread 
by aphids and which has in vast areas in e. g. 
Holland, Belgium and France probably destroyed 
20 % of the crops in 1947. Intensive experiments 
are carried on to find varieties resistant against 


this disease. Not until a couple of years have 
passed will it be possible to tell whether these ex- 
periments are successful or not. 


The importance of sugar beet breeding for 
sugar production. - 


It is always an intricate problem to ascertain 
the economic value of plant breeding as other 
factors such as progress in cultural methods and 
production technique assist in increasing the pro- 
duction. In experiments on self-fertilizing plants, 
such as wheat, barley and oats, there is always 
a possibility of determining the results of the 
breeding by a comparison between the new- 
bred species and the old ones, which can be pre- 
served. The propagation of the sugar beet takes 
place through cross-fertilization, however, and 
this makes it impossible to keep old species in 
their original condition unless special arrange- 
ments are made. Our forefathers did not take any 
measures to preserve the old species and it is 
therefore impossible to make direct comparisons 
between the old and the present-day varieties. 
Thus it is impossible to determine, even to a de- 
gree, the part breeding has in the increase in the 
yield of sugar per acre from .6 tons to 2 tons. In 
one field the influence of breeding is obvious, 
however, namely the sugar content, inasmuch as 
the increase in sugar content from between 7 
and 8 % to between 16 and 18 % must entirely 
be ascribed to breeding. 

The economic importance of a high sugar con- 
tent appears from the fact that it makes cultiva- 
tion, transport and production so much easier and 
cheaper that a 1 % decrease of the sugar content 
has to be compensated by .1 to .2 tons of sugar 
per acre. If the total increase of the sugar con- 


tent since 1800 is estimated at 10 % and 
each % implies a more economic  produc- 
tion, corresponding to an output of .1 ton. 


per acre, this increase of the sugar content 
means that breeding has given present day grow- 
ers 1 ton sugar more per acre than the pioneers 
of beet sugar production received. Undoubtedly 
breeding has, during the last decades, also in- 
creased the yield in beets and improved shape 


and the purity of the juice etc. All those 
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factors taken together show that breeding has 
from the beginning been of the utmost importance 
to sugar beet production and the figure 1 ton of 
extractable 
to be on the low side. 

Even if it is our confirmed belief that breeding 
may further improve the sugar beet, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the extent of the improvement 
attainable. The following facts may serve to il- 
lustrate the situation. Using the best available 
selection methods the breeders ought to be able 
still more to increase the sugar yield without loss 
in sugar content or to increase the sugar content 
without diminishing the yield. It is of course im- 
possible to predict by which of these roads it will 
be easiest to reach the end but one has reason 
to believe that either of them will be able to 
increase the production value of the beet with 
an amount corresponding to .o5—.1 ton of sugar 
per acre. Moreover, breeding can control other 
qualities of juice purity besides sugar content 
and has consequently a possibility of making 
extractable an increased percentage of the beets’ 
content as pure sugar. Of late years part of 
the progress in breeding has resulted from spe- 
cially adapting varieties to various cultural, 
climatic and soil conditions prevailing in certain 
areas. Only recently has this work been started 
by the breeders with a definite aim and much 
is therefore to be expected from further spe- 
cialization and adaptation of various strains to 
different conditions. 

The breeding of varieties resistant to certain 
beet diseases will considerably improve the pro- 
duction in areas where these diseases occur. A 


sugar per acre must be considered 


variety resistant to virus-yellows would have 
meant a 20 % higher sugar yield in extensive 
areas in Holland, Belgium and France in 1947 
and even in certain districts in Sweden the yield 
would have been 5—10 % higher than it was. 
We must moreover not forget that theoretical 
genetics will be able to give new impulses to 
breeding methods such as increasing the chromo- 
some number and the production of altogether 
new types by means of x-ray radiation. In due 
time practical breeding work will derive new suc- 
cessful results from this theoretical research. As 
a matter of fact the methods of utilizing an in- 
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crease in chromosome numbers are taking shape 
and we may expect that within a decade they will 
lead to an increase in yield of about .o5 tons of 
sugar per acre. 


The economy of the breeding. 


Nearer as we may be to the maximum pro- 
ductivity of the sugar beet today as compared to 
50 years ago, it is obvious that each step on the 
way to perfection in breeding will be more ex- 
pensive and laborious now than it was then. The 
question arises quite naturally, whether the in- 
crease in breeding costs is justified or whether it 
swallows the gain in productivity. The point is 
therefore to assess what the breeding does cost 
really and what it can be expected to yield practic- 
ally. The situation in Sweden can to a certain ex- 
tent be illustrated with figures, because all breed- 
ing costs are carried by the Swedish Sugar Com- 
pany and because conditions in this field are plain 
and uncomplicated. However much these figures 
may be the result of subjective estimates they still 
give a good impression of the economic con- 
ditions. At present the annual expenses of the 
Swedish Sugar Company’s Breeding Institute at 
Hilleshog amount to about 500,000 Sw. Kronor. 
These expenses include a number of big items 
which cannot be considered to belong to the actual 
breeding work, such as in the first place theoretic 
breeding research. 

It is only plausible, however, to consider the 
whole cost of the Institution as being the ex- 
pense for the production of a new variety. On an 
average it takes 12 years to produce a new variety 
sufficiently improved as to its qualities, to be put 
on the market. A new variety thus involves an 
expense of about 6 million Sw. Kronor under 
prevailing conditions. The lowest permitable in- 
crease in output from a new variety should be 
.o5 tons of sugar per acre as compared to the old 
one and the new variety should be able to keep 
its qualities until it is substituted by a newer 


variety after another twelve years. The country’s 
beet crop will thus receive an annual addition of 
5,000 tons of sugar. Obviously the consumer does 
not profit directly without additional costs as the 
grower will certainly have to pay slightly more 
for transports, an increase of the variable costs 
of production etc. A careful estimate on the low 
side assesses the direct annual profit at 2,000,000 
Sw. Kronor. For a period of 12 years this makes 
24,000,000 Sw. Kronor constituting repayment 
and interest on an initial expenditure of 6,000,000 
Sw. Kronor, which must be considered to be a 
very satisfactory return on the capital. The above 
estimates have been made with a future aim in 
view and with the assumption that the improve- 
ment renders an increase in output of .o5 tons 
per acre. 

Present day sugar breeding is important not 
only because it creates new values, but also and 
perhaps more, because it maintains the standard 
that has been reached. The way in which the sugar 
beet propagates, makes it impossible to maintain 
fully stabilized varieties, preserving their good 
qualities, if they are grown without special pre- 
cautions. In this field calculation can be carried 
out with greater certainty as a considerable num- 
ber of comparative experiments have already 
been made. These experiments show that when 
the sugar beet is left to propagate by itself, 
without the breeder taking so called main- 
tenance selection measures, it will deteriorate and 
its production value will decrease with about 5 % 
annually. Under prevailing conditions in Sweden 
this would mean an annual loss of about 14,000 
tons of sugar, involving a loss of 5,000,000 Sw. 
Kronor annually, deducing the diminished ex- 
penses for culture and processing. The discon- 
tinuation of breeding for one year would con- 
sequently cause a loss equal to the cost of 10 years 
work to generate, with the help of breeding re- 
search, a sugar beet with better qualities than the 
one we already possess. 


ae 
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COMPANY BALANCE-SHEETS 


Beginning with this year the companies draw 
up their balances in conformity with the provisions 
of the new Companies Act. Some new knowledge 
regarding our industrial life is thus made avail- 
able and greater uniformity has been attained in 
regard to the manner of presenting the balance 
sheets. But these advantages have been gained, as 
is only natural, at the expense of facility of 
comparison with previous years, even though 
many companies to a varying extent also in 1946 
applied the new bases for accounting now pres- 
cribed. 

Below is given a report of a small study refer- 
ring to those companies whose shares are quoted 
on the Stock Exchange. These companies, there- 
fore, are those in which the great mass of the 
public has ownership interests. There have been 
left out of the investigation banks and insurance 
companies, whose business is regulated by other 
legislation than the Companies Act, and also six 
other companies, for which the balance sheet 
particulars of 1946 are not comparable with cor- 
responding data for last year. Consequently the 
investigation covers 62 companies with capital of 
their own amounting to more than 3,300 million 
kronor on 31st December 1947. 

One of the new questions that may now be 
studied with the aid of the directors’ reports of 
the companies is that of those employed and their 
wages. All the companies covered by the investiga- 
tion had at the close of last year some 175,000 
employees not counting those employed by sub- 
sidiary companies. The mean wage of the workers 
was approximately 4,880 kronor per annum. Com- 
parison with conditions the previous year is pos- 
sible only in respect of 27 companies with capital 
of their own amounting to 1,167 million kronor. 
The labour forces of these companies were de- 
creased last year by */: %, whereas the other 
employed increased by close upon 10 %, thus 
constituting confirmation of the observation fre- 
quently made earlier that a displacement is pro- 


ceeding from the real labour forces to the group 
of more highly qualified labour, supervisors and 
clerical staff. The mean wages of workers rose 
last year by 17.9 %. This agrees very well with 
the statistics of the Social Board, which show 
that the wages position in 1947 for workers in 
real industry was 14 % higher than in 1946. 

The whole material for the 62 companies allows 
of judging how the companies’ incomes are distri- 
buted between State and local authorities, the 
employees and the shareholders. A summary gives 
the following result: 


Million kr. % 
Wages 4 2 ss: 968.0 75-6 
BU AXCSMmecmee ge. Nar ons 163.6 127, 
Dividends 149.4 11.7 
1,281.0 100.0 


Thus of these incomes more than */; represented 
wages, rather more than */. dividens and the 
remainder, 12.7 %, taxes. 

Owing to the double taxation of companies, 
however, the shareholders have to bear both the 
direct company taxation and the tax they them- 
selves have to pay on their income from dividends 
on shares. If it be assumed that the shareholders’ 
taxation on dividends amounts to alternatives 50 
and 20 %, then a calculation of the distribution 
of company profits would have the following 
appearance: 


Alternative II 
20% tax on dividends 


Alternative I 
50% tax on dividends 


Mill. kr. % Mill. kr. % 
Wages sie aetna 968.0 75.6 968.0 75.6 
TAX egiveeg sear 17m oie 238.3 18.6 193.5 DA 
LB phn Cake 5 5 8G 74.7 5.8 119.5 9.3 

1,281.0 100,0 1,281.0 100.0 


In accordance with this, the available incomes 
of the companies are distributed as to 75.6 % to 
the employees, between 15.1 and 18.6 % in taxes 
to State and local authorities and between 5.8 
and 9.3 % to the shareholders. The sum at the 
disposal of shareholders after payment of taxes 
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amounts to between 74.7 and 119.5 million kro- 
nor, or between 2’/; and 3.6 % of the companies’ 
own capital. 

The wage costs are divided among the man- 
agement of the companies, workers and other 
employees. The company managements appear 
obviously to comprise also deputy chiefs, local 
managers and the like. As stated, the mean wages 
for workers were 4,880 kr. and for “other 
employees” 7,440. In perecentage of available 
profits the company executives received 1.8 7%, 
the workers 51.9 % and other employees 21.9 %. 

In addition, a comparison has been made of the 
more important items in the balance-sheets and 
the profit and loss accounts of the companies. The 
result is as follows: 


Increase (+) or 
1946 1947 decrease (—) 


Million kronor 


Assets 
(Currenteassets naira rmen cue 2,487 2.043 +156 
Of which stocks of goods (704) (859) (+155) 
Fixed assets PLP) 2,705 +183 
Total assets 5,009 52348 + 339 
Liabilities 
Short term depts .. . . 983 980 = 
Long term debts ... . 825 1,039 +214 
Ofwhich funded for pensions (116) (136) (+20) 
Ona Gate. 5 5 a 5 6 3,201 3,329 +128 
Total liabilities 5,009 5.348 + 339 
Profits accounted for after 
allowance for dividend . 167 98 = (69 
IDNs slo 6b Go & o 6 I51 154 a 
Dividend in % of own capital 4.7% 4.6% — 0.1% 


* After payment of dividend 


The total of assets or liabilities increased during 
1947 by no less than 339 million kr. On the assets 
side the current assets increased by 156 millions, 
almost entirely due to increase of goods in stock 
and fixed assets by 183 million, which reflects 
the investment activity which took place. 

To finance this large increase in stocks and 
plant and buildings, there have been available both 
augmentation of the capital of the companies by 
128 million kr. and also fresh loans of 211 million 
kr. all of which are long term. This increased 
borrowing is well-known from the bond loans 
emissions by industrial undertakings for extension 
of their plants. The considerable increase in ca- 
pital, 128 millions, is mainly due to 98 millions of 
profits being re-invested in the companies. The 
remaining capital increase, 30 millions, has chiefly 
been derived from new issues. 

Various signs of a more strained economic 
situation have made their appearance and bring 
into prominence the question of the solvency of 
companies. As far as can be judged from the 
summary statistics presented above, it would seem 
that the position in this respect may be regarded 
with confidence. Of total indebtedness, 5,348 
millions, the short term loans, 980 millions, consti- 
tute only 18 % and this item of indebtedness on 
the average for all companies is well covered by 
liquid claims on debtors. The whole of the out- 
standing debts, 2,019 millions, correspond to 76 % 
of the current assets and the companies’ own ca- 
pital exceeds the value of fixed assets by 23 %. 
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THE ECONOMIC SIFUATION IN AUTUMN 1948 


The General Situation. As good news for this 
autumn we may record improved harvest pros- 
pects, progress in trade negotiations with other 
countries and increased hopes for continued labour 
truce to the end of the year. The harvest this year 
can hardly go beyond the average for a ten year 
period, though it appears that a good improvement 
is anticipated over the crop failure of last year. 
The rationing was stopped at the end of Sep- 
tember. The composition of imports has been 
decidedly improved and the trade negotiations with 
other countries have among other things secured 
supplies of fossil fuel and promoted a certain ex- 
tension of foreign trade. The demand now so im- 
portant for a raising of our exports appears to 
gain more extensive hearing in our country and is 
likewise encouraged by the effects of the Marshall 
Plan. Owing to the time for giving notice in 
labour agreements in important trades having been 
deferred to the turn of the year, a breathing space 
has been gained in the question of continued sta- 
bilisation of wages and prices. 

The balance in our national economy, however, 
has not been improved. The volume of exports 
has not yet regained its pre-war level. In the final 
phase of the export season proper our foreign ex- 
change reserves are particularly limited and the 
needful strict import restrictions cause weaken- 
ing of the wholesale trade and shipping, together 
with fears of disturbances in industrial work. 
Signs of decreased employment and sinking 
profits have been observed in industrial life. 
Saving is insufficient for the desirable invest- 
ments and it is an ever more pressing necessity 
that the savings should in the first place be 
employed for such an extension of the production 
apparatus that the supply of goods increases and 
export is given a fresh impetus. In the political 
campaign around the autumn elections for the 


second chamber, the economic problems were 
placed in the foreground. It now remains for the 
politicians to assemble all productive forces in a 
common effort for the restoration of the economic 


equilibrium in our community. 


The cutting down of imports has not yet pro- 
duced balance in the foreign trade. For the period 
January—August this year there was an import 
surplus of 927 million kr. against 1,400 million 
last year and 471 million in 1946. Imports so far 
this year have been larger than ever before and 
the circumstance that the import surplus has di- 
minished compared with last year must be attri- 
buted entirely to increase in exports. 


Surplus of 

Imports Exports oc a 

imports (—) 

Million kronor 

Janse Aneto SO neue) 4550 1,253 — 306 
> SELOAS yoy en eee | aad: 770 + 296 
» Sm LOA Ove deuie ean ee 1,600 — 471 
> S PLOA Fo cist es) me Ss203 1,883 — 1,400 
> FRRLOAS MEM n ISL 2,390 —1927 


The plan drawn up in March for foreign trade 
includes an estimated export and import of 3,675 
and 4,345 million kr., respectively, and the import 
surplus thus arising, 670 million kr., was estimated 
to be covered by incomes from freights ete. The 
course of the foreign trade during the first eight 
months of the year show that this plan could not 
be followed, but that in 1948 also a considerable 
deficit 
counted on, 


in our foreign trade balance must be 


Trade 


exports 
Exp balance 


Imports 


Million kronor 


Amount according to the plan . . 3,675 4,345 —670 
Actual amount January—August . . 2,390 3,317 —927 
Remains for September—December . 1,285 TeO2D) est 257 
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Many reasons may be advanced why exports so 
far this year have not corresponded with cal- 
culations. It has not been possible to increase in- 
dustrial production to any appreciable extent 
chiefly owing to shortage of labour and raw ma- 
terials. The great surplus of purchasing power in 
the country that has grown still more during 1948 
has resulted in far too large a part of production 
being absorbed by the home market. In certain 
domains the Swedish prices, largely owing to the 
appreciation of the krona, have been found to be 
at too high a level and export has also been ad- 
versely affected by this. This applies particularly 
to exports to the European countries now straining 
all efforts to balance their finances. 

Imports, which of course are controlled much 
more thoroughly than exports, have to a large 
extent developed according to the plans drawn up. 
The composition of imports in the course of the 
year has been considerably more favourable than 
in the corresponding period of last year; con- 
sumption goods brought in have decreased, while 
at the same time the imports of fossil fuels, metals, 
machines and chemicals have increased. Never- 
theless our supply position is still marked by 
shortage of certain goods, which may cause serious 
consequences. 

The results of our efforts to attain an improved 
balance of trade with hard currency countries and 
other markets is reflected in the following table, 
which shows our trade with some of the more im- 
portant countries. 

It is particularly interesting to note that imports 
from Great Britain almost doubied in comparison 


Foreign Trade. (Million kr.) 


(Thin lines denote current 12-month averages.) 


Mill. Se ee e Mill. 


kr. Import. 


T r i 


500 ; — — 


1 
T 


Qurtrrtistiitiitist EIB t 
1944 1945 1946 1947 


1 

Imports Jan.—July Exports Jan.—July pecsneec ips 
rs Hog g oa SF 

Hard currency 

countries Million kr. 

U.S. A. . . 875 467 —408 186 204 + 18 — 689 — 263 
Brazil... . 67 - SS. 12 44 47 23 ee 
Argentina . . i115 85 — 30 §80 1167-36) —Sac eee 
Chile. «5.2. 237° .5 = 28) 93° 6 5 ee 
Switzerland . 138 41 — 97 54 65 +11 — 84 + 24 
Portugal... 1% “8 — 10- (26° 20° —96—) ee 


Other countries 
Great Britain 242 449 +207 242 341 
Belgium- 


Luxemburg . I57 229 + 72 101 130 + 20 — (56 — ag 
Netherlands . 87 133 + 46 74 128 +54 — 13 — 5 
France’. < . ‘103 143 - 40 100 123 + 23) 3 
Poland... YI. 146 + 95 39 S7 4:38 — 92-729 
Brit. India i7 53 4+ 36 22 207— 22 ee 
Australia <: 23 45 4+ 22) (22) (§0)40370— eee 


with 1947, whereas imports from U. S. A. were 
cut down to about half. Exports to U. S. A. display 
very slight increase, influenced by the obstacles 
experienced up to quite recently by paper pulp 
sales due to the prescribed price supplement. For 
the seven first months of the year trade with the 
Western Hemisphere shows an import surplus of 
approximately 375 million kr. 

The continued large deficit in the foreign trade 
has led to still further draining of our reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange. From Ist January 
to 15th September the Riksbank’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves have decreased from 724 to 375 
million kr. The import surplus with the countries 


(Million kr.) 


Gold, For. Exch, 
& Bonds. Mill, 
sretesses Note Circulation. kr. 
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with whom we have bilateral agreements has 
largely had to be financed by utilisation of the 
overdraft rights. Certain gold deliveries have had 
to be made to one of our most important trade 
partners, Belgium, as the overdraft right had at a 
relatively early stage been already exceeded. In 
many cases the overdraft rights fixed in trade 
treaties, which are designed to even out seasonal 
variations, have been found to be too narrowly 
drawn because the great buying power in our 
country leads to a rapid licensing of quotas re- 
served for Swedish imports. 


The Riksbank’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. 7 


(Million kronor) 


Foreign exchange Gold 
Assets Liabil- Net Market Total 

ities value 
Sept. 15, 1947 . 410 186 224 416 640 
Dec. 31, » - 510 165 345 379 724 
March 31, 1948 . 407 187 220 348 568 
jie. 30, 7 . 320 241 79 307 386 
Py Sis a2 p= 335°, | 231 104 291 395 
Aug. 31, » - 349 262 87 290 377 
Sept. 155° > = 344 260 84 291 375 


The further shrinkage of the foreign exchange 
reserve has had its most serious influence on trade 
with America. For the second half year of 1948 
very drastic cuts have had to be made in imports 
from the American Continent. According to the 
revised calculations, imports in the second half 
year from U. S. A. and Canada could amount at 


Federation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 


Iron and Steel Industry. 


: General Index. 
weseeeees Pulp and Paper Industries. 


peeeeeee Engineering Industry. 


the very highest to 180 million kr. even if a certain 
continued fall of the gold reserve were permitted. 
In the first half year our imports from these 
two countries amounted to 428 million kr. and 
during the whole of 1947 to 1,682 million kr. 


It is very difficult to survey the effect on our 
supply position of this cut in dollar imports. For 
machines and the like it has only been possible to 
reserve a sum of app. 30 million kr. for the second 
half year, which hardly even suffices for most 
vital needs. What requirements may be considered 
as absolutely indispensable as regards machines 
is certainly not easy to decide, but an inter- 
ruption in acquisition of machinery by industry 
must have unfavourable effects on our economy 
and hamper the rise in productivity aimed at. 
The ship-building industry, which for the most 
part is dependent on the import of ship plate 
from U.S. A., has fallen into a difficult position, 
but the situation has recently improved as a con- 
siderable import of heavy plate is counted on from 
Bizonia. In the chemicals domain, supplies of 
paints etc. have entered the danger zone, which 
probably will mean a poorer finish on a number 
of products, as it is not possible to import equally 
good qualities from other quarters. To sum up, 
one might say that the new plan for dollar imports 
need not involve any catastrophe for industry in 
the next few months, but that fresh difficulties 
will arise for the financing of the considerable 
increase in imports that will be inevitable during 


1949. 
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For this, the Marshall Plan represents a valu- 
able contribution. For the first 12 months period 
Sweden has been allotted a loan of 47 million dol- 
lars, of which 10 millions have already been grant- 
ed for the third quarter. In return for the loan, 
we are under obligation to maintain an export 
surplus with the other Marshall countries, Nor- 
way in the first place, of 25 million dollars, This 
export surplus, however, is reckoned as instal- 
ment repayment against our loan. 

Nevertheless, the Marshall loan is far too small 
to be able entirely to solve our foreign exchange 
problem. Moreover, it would seem that a certain 
part of the loan amount has already been dis- 
counted in the latest import plan. The possibility 
remaining, therefore, is to augment the income 
from exports. 

A rapid survey of our possibilities of increasing 
exports is facilitated by the fact that these are 
largely confined to a small number of goods. 
Something like */; of our exports are represented 
by a dozen groups of goods, the most important 
of these being: sawn and planed woodgoods, paper 
pulp, paper, iron ore, iron and steel and machin- 
ery. Many of these goods are in strong demand 
for the work of reconstruction in Europe. 

All the multitude of goods that can be referred 
to the group of wood products were responsible 
in the years 1937—38 for almost 40 % of the 
total value of our exports. For the years 1946—47 
the figure had risen to 51 %. As regards quantity 
the export of wood products has all the same 
decreased from the pre-war figures, but export 
has to some extent been diverted to classes of 
goods that are more refined and therefore dearer. 


(Industrial Share Indices. 
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The decrease in quantity is due partly to a de- 
crease in the supply of timber resulting in the 
closing of certain industries and partly of the 
home consumption now demanding a larger pro- 
portion of manufactures than before the war. 

Of sawn woodgoods (planed and unplaned and 
also box material) 63 % went to export and 37 % 
to the home market in 1935—38. Last year these 
figures were almost reversed, with only 39 % 
exported and 61 % consumed inside the coun- 
try. The reason for this development has been 
that building in Sweden in recent years has been 
very active and particularly cheap prices for wood- 
goods on the home market have led to wood being 
favoured in preference to other building materials. 
With the falling off now proceeding in building 
it is reckoned that the home consumption will 
diminish to little more than that usual before the 
war, so that some 50 % of manufactures, or 
approximately 100,000 stds more than last year 
will be liberated for export. 


Manufacture, export and home consumption 
of woodgoods (1000 stds) 


1935—38 1948 

(annually) 1947 (estimated) 
ExXportne asus » 856 434 530 
Home consumption 503 679 579 
1,359 I,113 I,109 


Consumption of paper in Sweden has always 
been high. In the period 1939—46 the consumption 
per inhabitant in Sweden had grown from 65 to 
84 kg. and in U. S. A. from 110 to 141 kg. All 
other countries have much lower consumption per 
head than Sweden. For nearly a year a waste 
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paper collection has been going on in order to 
reduce the employment of raw material in the paper 
mills and it has already resulted in 126,000 tons 
of paper or about 25 % of last year’s paper ex- 
port. The paper industry ist at present in a state 
of strong expansion. In the period 1938—47 
manufacture grew from 784,000 to app. 1,050,000 
tons and exports from 473,000 to 626,000 tons, 
if the heavily increasing export of wallboard 
in recent times is included. 

Our largest export industry, the paper pulp 
industry, owing to bare sufficiency of pulp wood 
has reduced its manufacturing capacity by an es- 
timated 10 % and a further 5 % of capacity can- 
not be utilised for the same reason. The increased 
consumption in the country is, of course, due to 
the expansion of the paper mills and the resulting 
export increase. Altogether the export capacity 
of the industry may be assumed to have fallen 
roughly by 25 %, or from 2,300,000 to 2,500,000 
tons before the war down to 1,600,000 or 
1,800,000 tons maximum in recent years. 

Export of iron ore increased heavily during 
1948 and amounted for the months January— 
August to 7.5 mill. tons as against 9.3 mill. tons 
during the same period 1938. Exports of iron and 
steel still lie considerably below the level of the 
last years before the war. It appears the export 
of rolled and forged iron and steel will only 
amount during 1948 to about 50 % of 1938, reck- 
oned in quantity. In value, however, the compar- 
ison will be somewhat better, as a certain move 
towards more highly worked products could be 
observed in the exports of iron and steel. 

As regards the exports of machinery, etc. a 
quantitative comparison with pre-war years is ren- 
dered difficult owing to the large number of ar- 
ticles. The value figures in the trade statistics do 
not seem to indicate an increase in volume for this 
export. 

The prospects of a rapid increase in export in- 
come cannot be said to be particularly bright. In 
certain branches of industry, such as the pulp 
industry, production is restricted by raw material 
shortage. The iron works have difficulty in aug- 
menting their exports, partly on account of labour 
shortage and partly because of foreign exchange 
difficulties in many countries. The increase of 


Exports of the more important classes of goods 


Jan-—Dec. Jan.—Aug. 
1938 = 1947 1947 1948 
Iron ore . . 1000t. 12,685 8,451 5,098 7,543 
Woodgoods, un- 
worked and 
hewn . 1000m? 525 362 230 160 
sawn, planed 
and unplaned > 2,911 1,718 680 1,071 
Total > 3,434 2,080 g10 1,231 
Mechanical 
pulp . 1000 t. 297.4 223.9 152.8 140.7 
Sulphite pulp . > 1,014.8 976.2 621.0 590.9 
Sulphate pulp . > 668.3 598.8 392.0 373-9 
Total > 1,980.5 1,798.9 1,165.8 1,105.5 
Newsprint .. » 161.61 149.10 095.37 110.90 
Other paper 
and cardboard» 311.55 470.76 206.64" 324.77 
Total 473.16 625.86 392.01 435.67 
PigeinOns wane > 134.76 24.58 16.03 16.39 
Wrought iron 
and steel. . > 142.91 64.33 38.68 40.4.5 
Total > 277.67 88.91 54-71 56.84 
Ball bearings . mill. kr. 49.21 64.03 41.23 50.40 
Engines, int. 
comb. . 7 5? 12.80 27.39 15.84 19.63 
Separators oe sa? 13.83 16.81 10.90 12.32 
Electr. genera- 
CONS etChe sy > 9 30.76 34.84. 21.7% 25.74 
Telephones. . » » 10.63 28.27 16.55 24.73 
Total » » Pires) ETL. s4 106.298 ge tss 
Radio apparatus » » 1.77 12.40 7.05 5.713 
Typewriters and 
adding ma- 
Chincsieer cn an? 6.88 21.91 12.46 17.10 


productivity in industry is in danger of being 
hampered by rigorous import restrictions. The 
great purchasing power inside the country in- 
creases the deliveries to the home market at the 
expense of the export market. 

In trade and business circles it is fully recog- 
nised that exports must be increased, Commercial 
and industrial organisations have recently recom- 
mended to the Government among other things 
that the exporters should be allowed to retain for 
their own account a certain part of the foreign 
exchange they earn, to be utilized for the import 
of essential raw materials, machinery etc. This 
means of stimulating export has, in fact, been 
tried in several quarters abroad with good results. 


Advances by the commercial banks reached their 
culmination at the close of the first quarter of the 
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year. Since then a slight decrease has set in under 
the influence of the stricter scrutiny of credits 
recommended and the diminished demand for 
bank credits caused by issues on the bond market 
and the limitation of both building and imports. 
Local authorities and certain of the large under- 
takings are completing their building program- 
mes according to plan. But in general both 
building credits and import documentary credits 
decreased long ago and recently a certain falling 
off may be observable in the wholesale trade in 
conjunction with the difficulty of renewing stocks. 
A decline both as regards new discounting of bills 
and in respect of the circulation of checks and 
bank drafts indicates that a certain decrease in 
business turnover has set in, though it is not yet 
possible to judge its extent and durability. 

Commercial banks’ deposits have maintained 
themselves more unaltered, if one leaves aside the 
influence of taxation payments, payments of chil- 
dren allowances and the like. In recent months 
tendencies to a rise have been noticed as a result 
of the diminished demand for money that has been 
observed. The surplus of advances therefore has 
again been diminished and the liquidity of the 
banks improved. The re-discounting with the Riks- 
bank which — though for very modest amounts — 
occurred during March—July had practically 
ceased in August, when the banks’ surplus of 
advances amounted to app. 480 million kr., or less 
than half the funds. 


Position of Commercial Banks. 


1947 1948 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Aug. May. June July Aug, 
Cash tara mr a enh at 455 490 320 238 368 
AUP ba TNE, 5 4g ae 53 104 207 Loge 
Swedish bonds. .... 469 458 455 438 433 
Advances in Sweden 7,890 8,089 8,017 8,023 7,923 


Assetsvabroad nal) © 6 248 189 198 197 193 
Sundry accounts... . 674 558 645555865 
Total 9,789 9,842 9,633 9,855 


Thereof, Swedish bonds 
and treasury bills. . . 


Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 


522 565 662 620 806 


Deposits in Sweden. . . 7,279 7,410 7,331 7,135 7,443 
Liabilities abroad. . . . 474 538 472 457 464 
Share capital and reserve 

fim Sipen prune dsc canis 971 1,020 1,020 1,020 1,020 
Sundry accounts . , 1,065 —-923,—s«1,0r9_ 1,021 928 


Total 9,781 9,891 9,842 9,633 9.855 


None the less tightness still prevails, particularly 
as regards short term money, which is associated 
with the Riksbank’s bond purchases on the open 
market and the resulting Government borrowing 
on the short term market. Conditions in connection 
with this are dicussed below under the heading 
“The Bond Market”. The deposits of certain 
company earnings in blocked account at the Riks- 
bank, prescribed by the Government, were equiv- 
alent in the middle of September to 104 million kr. 

Prices on the foreign exchange market have 
been unchanged with the exception of certain 
South and Central American currencies. Thus the 
rate for Argentine pesos fell at the end of June 
from about 91 to 76: 25 and has since gone down 
to 75: 25. Mexican pesos have been adjusted down- 
wards from 77 to 56 Ore and Uruguayan pesos 
from 1.94 to 1.67. Forward dealings in pounds 
sterling still continue on unchanged terms. 


The Stock Market. Hesitancy and constraint 
have characterised the stock market this spring 
and summer. Prices have mostly been slowly 
declining and the sales of shares very small. Not 
for many years has the summer slackness been 
so pronounced as this year. 

The situation has had its grounds both in the 
uneasiness of world politics and in hesitancy as to 
the home market outlook. The slight tendencies to 
improvement that have occurred from time to 
time have been of brief duration. The definitive 
adoption of the Marshall Plan in April contributed 
to ease the tension for a few days. The turnover 
was more lively and for one or two days exceeded 
the million kronor mark. Transfers of capital from 
bonds to shares together with apprehensions of a 
possible devaluation of the pound sterling has 
temporarily contributed to a firmer undertone. On 
the other hand, there has been a restraining in- 
fluence in the sharpening of the home political 
situation, in the economic development involving 
growing import difficulties with consequent risks 
of interruptions in production and in the rates of 
interest being progressively tightened as well as 
in the danger of inflation not having been re- 
moved. 

The trend of prices has undoubtedly implied a 
deliberate adaptation to a higher level of interest. 
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Fears of continued inflation are still making them- 
selves apparent, with the shares in companies 
owning forests, mines and other real assets lying 
at considerably higher price levels than other 
shares. In the 12 months period September 1947— 
September 1948 the fall in prices means that the 
latest dividends paid, if repeated, would “give 
strongly increased yields in relation to current 
market prices. This rise is, 


as regards five wood-working companies . . from 3.8 to 4.4% 


> > two wood and iron companies. . » 3.3 > 3.9% 
> > five export engineering undertakings >» 4.5 >» 5.5% 
> > TORN ETD enaReS <a 1.” es és » 4.0 > 5.0% 


The average daily turnover of shares in the 
second and third quarters this year amounted to 
0.61 and 0.31 million kr. against 0.82 and 0.66 
million kr. for the corresponding quarters last 
year. As a result of the low turnover the income 
from commissions has at times been insufficient 
to cover running costs of the brokers. 

The financing of increases in stocks with the 
industrial companies and extensions of plants has, 
as indicated in another place in this number, re- 
sulted in appreciable increase in their own and 
outside capital. As an adjustment to the lower 
money value, the share capital, moreover, has been 
increased by utilisation of capital and surpluses. 
In the period under survey, April—September 
1948, such bonus issues have been made in the 
following cases. 

Million kr, 


. I share for2 old 59.5 
PTD bE tale tate ae 14.0 


Trafik AB Grangesberg-Oxeldésund 
Korsnas Sagverks AB 


PrroePHEttze ee WOO os. a veo Fe we yee i EMS dea 5.0 
ABO Wille DECKEr .« @ 6 5 + + hts Fad a0 
AB Sveriges Férenade KonservfabrikerI » » § » 0.6 
Manufaktur AB i Malmo... . . 0 ce oot vee ams 1-4 
Svenska Diamantbormings-AB Gee a det telah 0.73 


The Bond Market. The Riksbank’s prolonged 
and extensive supporting purchases in defence of 
the 3 per cent. level for gilt-edged securities has 
had significant consequences in various respects. 

By its supporting action the Riksbank has ab- 
sorbed offers of 3 per cent. bonds under par. But 
the measure obviously has not made it possible for 
the Government to place new 3 per cent. loans on 
the open market. As the Government has not 


been willing to adopt a higher rate of interest 
for new issues, the new Government borrowings 
have mainly assumed the character of pre- 
mium bond loans or short-term loans. In the 
period Juli 1947—August 1948 the National 
Debt Office has had to redeem the third defence 
loan and certain other interest bearing loans to 
the extent of 775 million kr., besides which the 
Government Debt has increased by 488 million kr. 
Of the new loans totalling 1,263 million kr. thus 
becoming necessary, 279 millions have consisted 
of premium bond loans, 769 millions of treasury 
bills and the remaining 215 millions of various. 
short and long term loans. As a consequence of 
this borrowing policy, the short-term loans have 
grown from 15 to 23 % and the long interest 
bearing loans have decreased from 61 to 52 % of 
the total Government Debt. 


The Government Debt on 31.7.1947 and 31.8. 1948. 
(Million kr.) 


Increase (+) or 


31 by 
/7 1947 3*/8 1948 decrease (—) 


Interest Bearing Bonds. . 6,842 6,067 Sys 
Premium Bonds. .... D025 1,404 + 276 
Other Funded Debt . . . 1,458 1,508 55 
Total Funded Debt 9,425 8,979 mee 446 
easunys Billsiveey ee. cee 1,050 1,819 + 769 
Other Floating Debt. . 647 812 ae 
Total Floating Debt 1,697 2,631 + 934 
Total Debt 11,122 11,610 te 486 


New treasury bills and premium bonds seem 
to have been relied on to a greater extent than 
the market could absorb, seeing that the Riksbank 
has had to take over the lion’s share of the new 
treasury bills, while the market prices for premium 
bonds have been weakened and in some cases lie 
below par. On the short-term loan market there 
has gradually set in a rise from the previous level 
of */2 % to 1’/. % per cent. for treasury bills and 
2 % for day-to-day loans between banks with 
*/1 % increase for 10 day loans or end of the 
month accommodation. 

Even on the market for long term loans it has 
not been possible to ward off rise in interest, 
despite the fact that the Government, as stated 
above, has refrained from the issue of new interest 
bearing bond loans and that projected issues for 
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account of other borrowers have been made sub- 
ject to the approval of the Riksbank. Industry's 
great need for credits has entailed new loans of 
about 60 millions during the second quarter and 
100 millions during the third. As regards the bond 
loans of industry the level of interest had pre- 
viously been raised from 3 to 3'/s %. For the 
latest loans this rate of interest could be main- 
tained, though by lowering the price of issue for 
the loans the yield has gradually risen to 3.4 % 
while in the same manner the yield on newly is- 
sued registered certificates has increased to 4.4 %. 
On the market for older loans the price level for 
prime industrial bonds in the middle of September 
corresponded to a yield of 3.6 to 3.7 %. For the 
Stockholm City and Stockholm Tramway 3 per 
cent. loans the market prices at the same time 
were equivalent to a yield of 3.40 to 3.45 Y%. The 
Riksbank has maintained an unchanged support 
price, 99°/1 %, for the Government 3 % loans 
of 1945 and 1946. For other Government loans 
the support prices have been lowered by amounts 
varying between */s and 1°/2 % and still more for 
the loans of mortgage institutions. In the middle 
of September the Riksbank’s bond holdings 
amounted to approximately 2,990 million kr., an 
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amount equivalent to about 25.8 % of the total 
Government Debt. 

During the period under review, April—Sep- 
tember 1948, the following large bond loans have 
been issued. 


Residential Mortgage Bank . 
5) > > Sats ae oka 

Swedish Ships Mortgage Bank No 11 

> > > > a Be 
Stockholm City . 
Kockums Jernverks AB eae 
Elektriska Svetsnings AB (reg. cert.) . 
Molnlycke Vatveri AB . 
Uddeholms AB . 
Hjalta AB 
AB Iféverken (reg. cert). . 
Mo och Domsjé AB 
AB Astra (reg. cert.) . ren = 
AB Svenska Metallverken (reg. cert.) . 
Svenska Chokladfabriks AB 
Hellefors Bruks AB 
Fagersta Bruks AB (reg. cert.) : 
Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks AB 
Sandvikens Jernverks AB (reg. cert.) . 


* Sold privately at market price. — 


3 Of which 40 million kr. issued. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 


b= ATSiSie tis c Liabilities 
; the ‘ ca ao ae | ul ; Wty eee a 
at of Gold and Foreign Pes Reserves Honda aud | Deebade |} Natonst Note ____ Deposits at Sight 
: Gold? btn Total Treasury Bills Bills Debt Office|| Circulation State Commercial Other Total 
af” xchange * tha Banks 
38 I 332 751 2 083 106 13 -- 980 418 428 3 849 
4 2 024 758 | 2782 434 7 | 1066 2 782 831 81 41 953 
4 1371 538 | ~~. 909 1544 49 276 2 877 706 84 85 875 
1947 | 1948 | 1947\ 1948 | 1947| 1948 | 1947| 1948 | 1947| 1948 | 1947| 1948|| 1947 | 1948 | 1947| 1948 | 1947| 1948| 1947) 1948| 1947| 1948 
me 12254) 374 465 319 |1719| 693)1446| 2520] 41 5 | 276| 182 ||2693| 2 60) 61 8 2 1| 776 
br. | 168 365 320| 286 }1488| 651 a 2 685 42 4 256 182 Bee oe be Giz 15 ‘ot ie iS ee ii 
arch | 955| 348) ee 220 |1287| 5608/1735 | 2534| 57| 65 | 276| 182 | 2 640| 2730| 547| 632 | 35] 24| 83) 79| 665| 735 
il | 781) 347) 262), 122 | 1043| 469/1812| 2795] 43) 61 | 276| 182 | 2608) 2791| 526) 635 | 66) 79| 71| 92| 663| 806 
y | 682) 334/197) 95 | 879] 429|2046) 2947) 45) 44 | 276) 182 || 2556| 2734| 581] 602 | 106| 253| 85{ 89| 772] 936) 
e 606] 307 155| 79 761| 386|2257| 3005) 18) 34 | 276| 182 |2618| 2824) 619) 732 | 41} 44) 76| 89) 736) 865 | 
y 517| 291| 217] 104 | 734] 395|2123| 2859| 113| 88 | 276| 182 |2542| 2783| 570] 645 | 31| 44| 81] 75| 682| 764| 
g | 453} 290/ 252) 87 | 706! 377|2431) 3095) 15 14 | 276| 182 |2632| 2824) 478| 595 | 247) 149| 70| 69} 795| 813 
pt. 333| 290| 251) 113 | 584) 403! 2 362 | 2 983 | 129) 26 | 276| 189 ||2664) 2884| 570| 616 z2| 251 73} 831 705| 724) 
>t. 363 | 306 | 669 | (2589 27 276 2 693 558 218 61 837 
bv. | 362 . 378 | | 740 (2-564 | as) 276 2 702 967 233 65 864 
ee. | 379 | 345 | | 724 | 2747 | eee, 182 2 895 631 197 | 72 899 
“Market value. — 7? Net claims on foreign countries. 
y II. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 
F 2 | | ; Distribution of Loans by Forms [ 
Phe Swedish a. .,.2 | Surplus of Net Claims —. of securities (in %) ., 
d of Cash Bonds* | Domestic | Thereof | Total Denne Advances oan Personal Bonds, mer- 
5 Bills / Redisc. | Advances Mortgages Guarantee Shares chandise, &c 
2 60 | 6 | 4254 | O4l 213 40 Ps e ve a | 
I Il roe A : =: 7 33 : : 
38 3 , 2 cz at: eli. F465 6 669 —906 —255 60.7 14.3 8.9 16.2 | 
4 302 991 | 1354 8 7 242 6.939 393 — 312 59.2 14.8 7:3 18.7 
if / S| = = oo — 
- 1947|1948| 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 79471948) 1947 | 1948 | 1947 1948 | 1947\ 1948)\ 1947 | 1948 | 1947\1948) 1947 | 1948\1947\1948| 1947 | 1948 | 
. — , = _— - — - — - — -— —s — — —— ———— —— 
= | | | 
q 06 | 306 613) 1 388) 1 — 7 306) 7 931| 7067) 7 235) 238| 696 |—288|—260) 62.8 | $9.8/ 16.2 | 19.2) 7.6] 7.5 | 13.4] 13.5) 
q 1 oe a 80 1 436 1783 =e ES 7 281) 7 920) 7 226) 7 471 33 449 |—299) — 301) 64.0 | 60.4/ 15.3 187 7.7 7:3 | 13.0] 13.6} 
arch 267|271| 929) 692 1531/1 800| 15| 28/7515) 8 105) 7 135) 7 310) 380) 795 |—287|—345 63.4.| §99| 16.1 | 19.1] 7.6] 7.1] 12.9] 13.9 
c, | / . —263|— 322! 63. .7| 16.2 | 19.6] 7.5| 7.1 | 12.8] 13.6 
88 | 298 I 1] 1581/1843) 1) 25|7571| 8099 7 173| 7 378) 398| 721 |—263)—322) 63.5 | 59.7 9.6) 7-5] 7 3 
4 oe is a oes tars 1861 I ; 7 679) 8 089 7 209) 7 410 469 | 679 |—245|—671| 64.0 | 59..| 16.1 | 19.2] 7.3! 7.2] 12.6] 13.7) 
me | 304|320| 737 2| 1 708|1852| 0} 19|7730| 8017.7 156) 7 332| 574| 685 |—228|—274| 63.4 | $9.9] 16.6 | 18.8) 7.3 | 7.3} 12.7 14.0 | 
2451228| 602| 620\1761| 1857) 98| 73| 7820) 8023 7012|7 134} 808 | 889 |—226) —260) 62.8 | §9.8| 17.4 | 19.2) 7.3] 7-3| 12.5] 13.7 | 
4 ae 368 522} 806) 1 bee 1 833 Oo; oO Mea 7 923 7 279) 7 443 a 480 Be —271 a 60.1 ue | 18.9 a 7:3 = 13.7 
pt. | 301 522 1 874 112 o71 |7 199 72 —=10§ asda ) a 5 
sf 8s I 7 291 670 —209 61.1 18.3 7.1 13.5 
4 ‘SER le : aad fs | gat |7 312 627 —-241 60.7 18.6 7.0 Ite 
ec. | 499 533 1745 am 7 937 fee 647 293) 60.0 19.2 7.3 13.5 
— - —_— — — = — —- — — — — - ee 
Including Treasury Bills. — ? Within the country. 
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Ill. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 


Ee 
i i...) | 


Deposits : 2 |lurnover at the Stock- e 4 
Savings Banks Se a rae peels Yields on Bonds ‘holm Stock Exchange? Share aa 
Ss pete Apts coe Govt Industrial| 
‘4 . | . vt. | | | 
Month Deposits * | Advances * Bonds * Bank ee pel! Loans Loans | — ! 7 oe ina 
Million kr.| Million kr.| Million kr. | Million kr.) Million kr.) Million kr. % % | 1000 kr. | 1000 kr. | ; 
: ; 
1938 68 fe) 82 618 31 380 24 986 2.32 | 2.92 242 924 161 16: 
we eect oe 1 482 1 422 53 036 81 ee 3.06 3.05 a 664 190 224 
1946 5 893 4.660 1513 1559 72 300 93056 | 3.03 2.98 1214 673 194 23: 
1947 6 206 5 402 1 149 1 689 82 832 119 657 3.05 3.10 2 189 780 181 240 
1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948| 1947 | 1948) 1947 | 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 | 1947\1 
l | 
Jan. : . 1622/1 751| 6 435|7 428| 7 817\12 256} 3.04| 3.06) 3.00, 3.09, +762/1 2621026) 460) 201 161) a 
Febr. : é , : é - | 1642/1 78] 6 132/5 738] 8 105/10216) 3 04) 3.07| 3-02) 3-24) 4 142'2 388) 776) 04 195 165 255 
March | 6 177| 6 488) 4 791| 5 $21| 1 452| 1 102) 1648/1 793| 6 56016 486) 10 354/11 830) 3.05 3.08 3-02 3.22 653/1625 839) 546, 185) 162) 244) ; 
April : oy es : . 1 649|1 807] 6081/6 858 7854) 9972| 3.05] 3-09) 3-00] 3-23, 1239 859 905) 655 185) 163 247| | 
May . cell yee ail) ee - | 1649|1 820] 6 820)7 §71| 11 490,13 815] 3.05 3.09) 3.07 3-28) 1895/2 545) 884) 729, 183) 159) 249) | 
| June | 6207/6534) 4.956) 5 684 1 387) 1 046) 1 663/1 837 60466 700} 8045) 9 363) 3.05 3.10) 3.06 3-40 7004/1040 677) 439 179) 152 255, 
ul . pee. . 1 675|1 861| 8 166|7 306) 12 227/13 358| 3.05 3.10, 3.06 3-31, 622, 580 690) 356) 185) 157| 267 
i . - | : el 1 888] 6 532/5 818| 8 897/10 809 sags 3.10) 3-06, 3-50, 7681 286 600 319 188 154) 4 
Sept. |6229 5173 I 252 1 704 7 871)7 360) 11555, 3.05) 3.11| 3-33) 3-60| 6761/1 130) 702) 373) 178) 151] 249) 
Oct. 1 706 7 401 9 855 3.05 3.26 | 3740 70 174, | 244! 
Nov. : : . I 709 7 308| 13 251 3.06 3.20 3.135 gco 159 | 223} 
Dec. | 6206 5 402 I 149 1 689 7478 10 207 3.06 S505 I 849 653 164 236) 
* At the end of each year or month. — ” Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the moni 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
National Debt* Foreign Trade I r. We ee eo hash | 
Year a ER | apeat —(1935=100)°_| Cost of | Waggon 
Ge Thereof Export (+)| duction (4. en Living | Kilome 
Month Total funded Exports | Imports | or Import | Index ** Unions 3 | Import Export All Index* | of Loa 
Sipe (—) Surplus} 1935 = too "| Goods | Goods | Goods |1935=100, Trucks} 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr./Million kr.) Million kr g ) 
1938 2 566 2 443 I 843 2 082 — 239 
1945 11 550 8 454 175 108 + 674 
1946 11 384 9 330 2547 3 380 ease 
1947 11 287 8 931 3 220 5 175 O55 
1947 hecied eee Loe, 1947\1948| 1947 1948| 1947 | 1948 | 1947|1948) 1947| 1948, 1947 1948) 1947\1948 1947 1948\1947\1948\ 1947 ) F 
Jan. | 11 412/ 11.070) 9 365] 8 g60) 222 | 287| 371 | 418 |—148/—131 130 | 130] 4.2 | 4.4|/ 258 7 28 7 
| |—131) x .4| 258] 277) 214| 289| 194] 207] « | | 105. 
oe KRG 11 443/9 373 8.952] 119 | 232) 334 | 369|-216|—137| 129/133] 5.x | 4.2) 259|279| 215|291| 195 209, - | - | 100.4, I 
ia i es II 064) 9 394 eet 139 | 226 i 378 |—140|—152) 129 | 134] 43 | 3.8) 261] 278) 214] 292) 196] 200) 162] 163 | 119.2 | ¥ 
pri 431) 11 372) 9 370/894] 220] 321 | 356| 463 |—136|—142| 131| 136] 2.7 | 2.¢| 7 >| Me es 
May | 11 416) 11 274) 9 370) 8970) 251 4 ie ve Bedi 1 + a9 18 re cee ie pe ne 108 i . : a 
June | 11 420) 11 687) 9 373] 8 981| 295 | 355| 467 | 423 |—172|— 68) 131 134] 1.8 | 1.9 | 263 | 281) 265 | 288 199 | 216 | 166 | 164! oo 
July | 11 122/11 225] 9 425/ 8 983] 318 | 317| c2 —202|— | | 263 | 7 | 4 
pte 10 924| 11 610 ee ba 318 af 5 ae ~r7el— tag ag = H | ed edd 268 280 ef oe ie i: can 
au : ip uo 305 549 —243 128 | 1.6 265 | 272 | | 202 | 168 | I11.9 
; 1 
ee Il ve 8 280 3” a ae fal 1.7 | fe 274 203 Nace 118.5 
Deane : = 2.4 | 270 | 281 204 . 110.7 
ec 287 8931 352| 391 ta 39 130 | 4.5 | 273 281 205 169 97.6 
* At the end of each year or month. — ? Accordi 7 i ; : . 
Tepresent averages of the Bisuthiy eae — 4 Million kllometsts per MetRUnEAGs Elie aa irae avi in core yea 
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Statement of Condition August, 31st, 1948 


OS ke Ls; 
SE Eee ree ace Ne Pee ne, sn. Kr. 90.852.070 
en ec rae eee. SP ee, SO Ry TS ge: » 382.610.643 
ty i NEES Re ae One el eo >» 1.017.804.573 
Rene eM OIE A SECUIER) oc es 5) et Bs es ee >»  233.246.206 
MRE SARTO TIAEMOT oa 25) eS, pes een 5 8, el > 53-105.119 
NIPEC MLNS Tem rome oe) ele eA ve cee eae oat > 28.052.758 
Ng ON Ee, A i ae re mee »  246.005.045 
ee ee REG ne SR. ULE Veale Ooh 8 oie" 8 > 69.081.166 
Pismunes, Puroiture aid) Fittings... 6 6 5 sw ke ee > 22.183.945 
Kr. 2.142.941.525 
PLABIUDEILES. 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... Kr. —17.703.225 
aE a erga er Ay eae ey a ey er > 458.254.729 
IRMA ee he ae aa 8 ke ed Re pe we » 1,265.992.897 
Deepa cermaomawings PAnehe 6  w e t >» 124.780.5319 
EE UMISTES, gical Pee ee wea pas ste ee Woe 8 ne > 66.210.355 

Bree AL ga So we ke eh ee ee Kr. 95.708.000 
Merete POS nw kk ek kk ke $28 14.909,000- 5) iG pane nbe 


Kr, 2.142.941.525 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOULASG 


Alsterbro 
Anderslov 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Bettna 
Billesholm 
Bjorkvik 
Boden 
Boliden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromolla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 


Dalby 
Dalsjfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


Falsterbo (7/6-3"/s) 


Flen 


Gamleby 
Gnesta 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 
Grythyttan Laholm Pitea 
Gronskara Landskrona Bee 
Gustavsfors Lenhovda 
Sake Renland 
Garsnas Lessebo e6 
2 Raa 
Gavle Limmared Ronni 
. od bod e 
Gokalund Linkdping era 
Goteborg Loftahammar S:t Olof 
(7 local branches) Lomma Simrishamn 
Lulea Sj5bo 
ee Lund Skelleftehamn 
Halmsta Léderup Skellefte’ 
Hallefors Skivarp 
Halsingborg Malmképing 
ri Skurup 
Harndsand Malmo Sm3land 
Hogans. (5 local branches) = — 
ei Mariedam ee 
Hogsater Solna 
e Mariefred 
Horby pes Sparreholm 
Mellerud 
. Stallarholmen 
Jarna Moheda a 
cs. Stjarnhov 
Malilla Stockhol 
Kalmar “s 8 se aires: 
Morbylanga (24 local branches) 
Karlshamn Strinens 
Karlskoga Nora Bes 
: at Svalév 
Katrineholm Norrképing i. 
; Sdderhamn 
Klippan Nybro gees 
kSpi Sddertilje 
Kopparberg Nykoping 2 : 
an i Sédra Vi 
Kristianstad Nyniashamn Z 
Rie Sdlvesborg 
ee Oxelésund 
Kungsoér Teckomatorp 
K6ping Perstorp Tollarp 


Torshilla 
Trelleborg 
Trosa 
Tumba 
Tuna 
Tystberga 


Ulricehamn 
Umea 


Vagnhirad 
Valla 
Vaxholm 
Vellinge 
Vimmerby 
Vingaker 
Vastervik 
Vaxj6 
Ystad 


Ammeberg 
Amil 
Animskog 
Astorp 
Almhult 
Angelholm 


Orebro 
Orkelljunga 
Overum 


